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EK. H. CRAIGEH, AGENT FOR 
WHER & WLlLSON’sS 
CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


Sales and Tuition Rooms—227 Main Street, Richmoud; Tabb Street, Petersburg; Johnson’s 
Hall, Norfolk. 


They are warranted in every respect and kept in repair, free of charge. THREE YEARs. 


Sewing Machine Awards by the American Institute, New York, in 1859. 

Sewing Machines, considered in their social, industrial, and physiological bearing upon society, 
are second in importance to no material agent of the day. Economizing nine-tenths of the time 
required for sewing by hand; eliminating most of the evils of needlework ; enlarging the sphere of 
woman’s employment by creating new and profitable branches of industry; relieving the house- 
keeper of her most grievous burden, the Sewing Machines rank with the fabled deities as benefac- 
tors of humanity. 

The Commitiee of the American Institute, New York, appointed at the late exhibition at Palace 
Garden, to examine Sewing Machines, have made a long, elaborate, and able report, of much in- 
terest to the public. Although the utility of this invention is established beyond all question, yet, 
for the various purposes of its application, ignorance exists as to the particular patent best for a 
specific purpose. Committees heretofore have not discriminated and classified sufficiently. This 
report is free from these faults. ‘Ihe Machines are arranged according to the stitch made and the 
purpose to which the Machine is to be applied, in four classes, Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th; a classifica- 
tion indicating the general order of merit and importance. 

Class Ist includes the Shuttle or Lock-Stitch Machines for family use, and for manufacturers in 
the same range of purpose and material. The Committee has assigned this class the highest rank, 
on account of the “elasticity, permanence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching 
when done,” and the wide range of its application. At the head of this class they place the 
Wheeler & Wilson Machine, and award it the highest premium. This has been the uniform award 
for this Machine throughout the country for several years, and we think no disinterested person 
will dispute its justice and propriety. 

Class 2nd includes the Shuttle or Lock-Stitch Machiues for heavy manufacturing purposes. At 
the head of this class the Committee places First & Frost’s Machines. 7 

Class 2rd includes the Double Chain Stitch Machines. The Grover & Baker Machine is placed 
at the head of this class. The Committee objects to the stitch made by this Machine, inasmnch 
as it consumes more thread than any other stitch, and leaves a ridge projecting from one side of the 
seam. This, in the Committee's opinion, must usually impair the durability of the seam, and oftert 
the beauty of the garments or other articles so stitched, though some of the Machines making this 
stitch can be used very successfully for embroidery purposes. . 

Class 4th includes the Single Thread Tambour or Chain Stitch Machines. Tie tendency of this 
stitch to ravel, the Committee considers an objection so serious that they refuse to recomuend the 
Machines making it for any premium. : 

The public is snuch indebted to this Committee for the able dtscharge of their duty, in rendering 
clea) a subject that interest has so much darkened, : * 


vd. R. KEININGHAN, 
DEALER IN 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
211 Broad Street, between 4th and 5th, 


Richmond, Va. 
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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


RICHMOND, OCTOBER, 1860. 


BEULAH.* 


In sombre tones in the “ Halls of 
Learning” it is asked: “Has America 
a literature peculiarly her own?” And 
as the question is propounded to the 
world, there is a varied response. The 
English eritic, with characteristic inso- 
lence, claims that the literary voice 
which issues from the bosom of our 
country, is but a lingering echo of the 
breathing thoughts which have life in 
his “island home” at a far earlier date ; 
that, taking from the “ mother country” 
her science and her laws, America bor- 
rowed thence, also, her methods of thought. 
And the fact that there was once some 
foundation for the charge, when the Col- 
onies were but a part of the great body 
politic of the English nation, has led 
men too readily to acknowledge as en- 
tirely true a proposition which could not 
be declared altogether false. And thus 
injustice was done the efforts of those 
great spirits of the new world who were 
battering for the literary elevation of 
their country. It was but natural that 
while united to the old world by a com- 
munity of moral and political interests 
—the Colonies should draw upon the vast 
store-houses of English literature for in- 
struction and example, rather than foster 
their own as yet uncultivated resources, 
and this continued to be the case in 
everything of a philosophical or political 


nature, long after American pride wish" 
ed it otherwise. 

gut even in that early period of her his- 
tory, in matters of romance or local in- 
terest there was springing up into healthy 
life an element of literature which was 
destined to stamp an enduring form 
upon the literary tendencies of the coun- 
try. Irving and Bryant and Cooper 
were penciling around the scenery of 
their country soft rainbow-hues which 
were to grow brighter in the lapse 
of time. And Hoffman, Emerson and 
Holmes, with many others, have long 
ago shaped an original and characteris- 
tic form for our national thought. In 
the onward march our country is scarce- 
ly advancing slower than other nations; 
its progress has as yet, however, been of 
a nature somewhat retarded; its Jitera- 
ture has, for the most part, sprung from 
the cold practical “ North,” and par- 
takes of the character of the land of its 
birth. In far frigid climes, as we near 
the poles of the earth, the climate has 
not less stamped its signet mark upon 
the manners of the people than upon 
their language. When cold wintry gusts 
and freezing storms are always driving 
around men, they make the frame rigid, 
and set the features sternly; their wants 
and necessities alone are made known, 
and these with a half articulated mutter 
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grating through their closed teeth; and 
their language is made up of harsh mon- 
osyllables, with little softness and less 
music to cloak its barrenness. 

The literature of the North is affected 
by the same influences, and in its thread- 
bare character, we can easily recognize 
the region of its birth, and by close ob- 
servation might almost discern the man- 
ners and social character of the people 
from which it sprung. 

In more temperate climes, where, how- 
ever, the genial rays of a Southern sun 
have never kissed the warm impulses of 
the human heart into buoyant life; that 
left the cold winters of half the year to 
chil! the burning currents of the soul; 
we trace kindred though modified effects, 
and we always find that the literature 
of the people speaks rather from the 
head than from the heart, There may 
be more talent, but there is always less 
feeling. For the growth of such a litera- 
ture long years are required; and it is 
not until the enchanting though misty veil 
of half-oblivion has shrouded the early 
history of the people, that the imagination 
or the fancy can hang wreaths and gar- 
lands of sentiment around the square- 
built monuments of a utilitarian age. 
Then, indeed, the legends of the past as- 
sume a weird and strange fantastic garb, 
and the antiquarian lover of letters finds 
his peculiar pleasure in clearing away 
the mists which shroud the dim outline 
of the relics of a long departed age. 

How different do we find the language 
and literature of a tropical country? 
Accustomed to indolence and ease in their 
favoured climate, where a bountiful na- 
ture has more than half anticipated all 
their wants, the inhabitants have shaped 
their language after their manners. We 
now see no more the hard muttered 
tongue of the North; but in its place a 
softly flowing, a gliding language, with 
its liquids and vowels bearing music in’ 
its slightest flow. The literature of such 
a people is all from the heart; their 
songs are soft and impassioned, their 
love is intense, their hatred consuming. 
Every passion is bound around with a 
burning band, which makes it dangerous 
to every other; while their language 


needs no tracery of age to point the 
wings of its young imagination, but at 
the earliest age its plumage shines with 
all the mingled colours of Persian story 
and Arabic fable. In everything around 
them there is food for their day-dream- 
ing; every flower which puffs it fra- 
grance on the pulsing air, every bird 
which warbles its song on the sighing 
breeze, finds a place in their realms of 
imaginative thought: hence with them 
the literature is always characteristic, na- 
tional, peculiar; and it is so at its ear- 
liest stage of development. Because the 
circumstances which give it birth are 
local and peculiar, the causes which 
move the mind to action, and direet the 
pulsations of national feeling, are local, 
and in a sense confined. But from its 
very nature and the causes which give 
it birth, this literature is destined to 
achieve very little in its first stage of ad- 
vance. 

Literature is but the expression of the 
manner in which the people thought, 
and not what they thought, and for pop- 
ular effect it must embody the ‘ think- 
ing methods” of the masses. The writer 
is but giving direction to the order of ex- 
pression, and when such thoughts are of 
the workings of the heart, of the affec- 
tions, and emotions, they are not so 
easily submitted to the criticism of the 
world, as when they are only the colder 
creations of the mind. The cloistered 
metaphysician working out the propor- 
tions of his darling system, is proud of 
his indifference to the outside world and 
its cold censures. But the young “ poet- 
mind” draws, shivering, within itself at 
contact with the indifference which it 
meets at the thresholds of science. Thus 
we may account for the advance of theo- 
logical and political writings, as they 
take the lead in the literary develop- 
ments of a people. 

In America the rise and proggess of 
literature in her past history, has to be 
traced pincipally (until later years) in 
the more northern section of the Repub- 
lic; and the writings have been princi- 
pally imitative, not so much in the char- 
acter of the style and external garb, as 
in the nature of the subjects of treat- 
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ment. Metaphysical, theological, and po- 
litical in their nature, they have often 
been mere partizan works arrayed un- 
der the banners of different hostile con- 
tending schools. To this there have been 
some brilliant exceptions, but they are 
largely in the minority. We can hope, 
however, that the time of this Northern 
monopoly is passing away; the feeling 
which is springing up in the Southern 
portion of the country is so intensely 
Southern in its nature, that it is borne 
to every department of the arts and 
sciences ; the keenest relish is beginning 
to be felt for everything Southern. A 
Southern book or periodical, is esteemed 
the peculiar property of a great division 
of the people of the country, and will 
ere long be fosteredafar beyond its 
comparative merit. And this tendency 
is gaining ground so rapidly, that we 
cannot but believe that it is fraught with 
results of the greatest import to our na- 
tional literature. 

We already see dawning a literature in 
the South which, in the lapse of a few 
years, is destined to startle the world. 
We as yet have only the pulsings of that 
great wave which is’ destined svon to 
bear to immortal fame many names still 
unknown to the world, which, while its 
lofty crest towers before the gaze of as- 
tonished nations, shall be written in the 
book of destiny to endure forever. A 
herald of this coming time is found in 
the subject of this “‘ critique.” Coming 
from the sunny South, this brilliant novel 
is the welcome companion of every 
Southern fireside. Its characters, in 
many respects are “friends to its read- 
ers,” while its elegant diction, refined 
sentiment, and lofty philosophy, have 
won for it a high place in the esteem of 
the literary world. It has been now 
sometime in the hands of the public, but 
its interest has never waned. In view- 
ing it in a critical light, we are at a loss, 
to some extent, in what class to place it 
among the novels of our language. It 
is, in truth, what we are accustomed to 
call a ‘modern novel ;” by which we 
do not allude so exclusively to the date 
of its publication as the term might 
seem to imply. It belongs to a school 


still incomplete; a representative of 
which appears occasionally before the 
world, but often remains so long unsus- 
tained by others bearing such relations 
to each other, as to form with it a con- 
tinuous system ; that the whole effect of 
united effort is lost. It is hard to so 
mingle the historical narration with the 
ideal creations and fancy of the writer 
as to suita taste as yet undeveloped to 
any well defined tangible form. Hence 
it seldom happens that any writer 
achieves so great a triumph with his 
first efforts as those subsequently writ- 
ten. There has to be a certain propor- 
tion of every-day naturalness, which will 
arrest the attention and create an inter- 
est in the events as they unfold in the 
development of the plot; and then there 
must be food for the fancy, something 
for the mind to admire in a purely ar- 
tistic light. In some schools we find a 
preponderating proportion of one, and 
in others the other prevails. And the 
success of a work depends in no little de- 
gree on the relation which this proportion 
hears to the literary taste of the world. 


In the works of the “ Prince of Englisl: 


nobilities,” Sir Walter Scott, which seem 
adapted to the tastes of almost every peo- 
ple, we are struck with the accurate and 
natural descriptions of character. The 
wonder of a reader is never excited by 
the author’s description of the attributes 
of any of his characters: it all seems 
likely enough that they should be as de- 
scribed. The scenes are so determined 
as to be objects of interest to the gen- 
eral reader, but sources of wonder to 
none. It is only as the plot goes for- 
ward, and we see the workings of these 
attributes in their relations to each other 
that our admiration is won: the ideal- 
istic conceptions are allowed to appear 
only in the manifestations of motive 
and affections, and in this department 
even the most practical reader is ready to 
admit any play to the imagination of the 
author; ordinary personages rise in their 
interest and. attractions, when we see 
them actuated by the highest and no- 
blest sentiments of the human heart, they 
seem to be tried by the highest test 
of humanity, for their actions tell 
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their history and their claim to esteem. 

With Sir Edward Bulwer it is far dif- 
ferent; the painting at the introduction 
of his principal actors is far more gor- 
geous than afterwards. Every trace of 
his pencil leaves a line of light; and he 
continues the picture until it seems that 
another world has lent a being to visit 
our earth, and it shines with the radi- 
ance of Bulwer’s ideal world—far brighter 
than any that ever shone around the 
‘‘dreaming poet of the East.’ The 
reader’s anticipations are drawn on un- 
til it would be almost impossible to pre- 
vent disappointment in the scenes which 
follow. Fancy is allowed to play most 
fantastically around the scenes and 
characters as they come trooping on the 
stage. But beings with all the faculties 
and imperfections of humanity are there 
heartlessly left to play their part un- 
aided; disappointment first chills the 
enthusiastic glow of admiration, and as 
vice and crime come stalking into view, 
while their inky garments cast a shadow 
on the sunshine of scenery, we close the 
volume with a feverish shudder of dis- 
appointment and impatience. 

With American writers this relation 
has been often neglected, if regarded at 
all, and the effect is often entirely de- 
stroyed by a disregard of this law of 
harmonious relations. The incongruity 
stands forth painfully awkward, for with- 
out system there the effect is forever lost. 
Bulwer depresses with his grim relation, 
but leaves the reader ready to acknow- 
ledge his commanding powers of mind. 
There is order (sometimes objectionable, 
but order still) pervading all he writes; 
and he never fails of effect. But there 
are authors who imitate his defects as a 
writer, but fail to copy his virtues. And 
when in such authors the characters jos- 
tle along the way, and have to be dis- 
posed of by “‘leger-de-main,” then the 
finishing blow has been given to the suc- 
cess of the work. And it is even found 
necessary by some writers, in a work 
which embodies, ostensibly,at least, the 
inculcation of high moral lessons, to pre- 
sent the degradation and ultimate final 
debasement of those whose dawning 
greatness and even sublimity of soul 
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had won our admiration and love, but 
who yield to the earliest temptation to 
crime, that more favoured personages 
may occupy the high places of the novel 
unrivalled. These defects indicate weak- 
ness of design and much feebleness of 
execution, 

Beulah, notwithstanding the great merit 
which we can discover in it, is faulty in 
most of these respects. While its most 
fatal error with regard to its interest, at 
least, is its want of geographical location, 
the reader always looses interest when 
there is no place to locate the sympa- 
thies. It may be contended that the 
work is more artistic when it is necessi- 
tated that the mind shall locate the 
scenes for itself, that then every mind 
will find a locality best adapted to its 
peculiar tendencies, and that the ideal 
workings of sentiment and feeling can 
in no way suffer disturbance from the 
constraints of individual location. This 
may be true as a conceptional idea, but 
it is false as a theory for practice. This 
is just the point where the artist has to 
be most careful; and by observation it 
is easily discovered how prone the human 
mind is to carry along with the idea of 
importance and interest the necessity for 
definite location. 


It is strange that in a book, where the 
sentiment pays such obeisance to the 
practical utilities of life, the model of the 
plot should be so nearly without them. 
The scene is laid in the Southern portion 
of our country, and those knowing the 
history of the writer have but little dif- 
ficulty in determining the State and city, 
but these nowhere appear in the book. 


The tribute paid on the first page of 
the volume, and afterwards through every 
part to that noblest of thé institutions of 
our country, “The Orphan Asylum of 
the South,” is among the fairest features 
of the novel. For, if there is one line in 
the structure of Southern character more 
beautiful than another, it is the generous 
feeling which prompts that noble protec- 
tion to the poor and destitute youth which 
early misfortune casts upon the public 
charity. And it is to this institution that 
the South often owes her greatest states- 
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men and noblest citizens. In South Car- 
olina, it is said, the greatest statesman of 
his day is proud to point the stranger to 
the “Orphan Asylum” of his town as 
the “Alma Mater,” where his early ener- 
gies were first nurtured into healthy 
growth. There is great want of artistic 
finish in the opening of the plot, and we 
are painfully affected by the unavailing 
efforts of the writer to shape the com- 
mencing parts in accordance with that 
simplicity which is always so attractive ; 
the three little children seem painfully 
oppressed with the necessity of p!aying 
well their parts, and speaking with such 
propriety as will not offend the good taste 
of those who read about them; and we 
cannot refrain from the reflection, “ very 
good,” as little Claudie tells of the intox- 
icating effects of the berries of the China- 
tree upon the robins that eat them. And, 
afterwards, when the heroine tells with 
precision the origin of her name, and 
convinces the learned man before her that 
she has read “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
Thus, throughout the whole, we observe 
these little gratuitous pieces of informa- 
tion, having no connection with the adja- 
cent parts, which greatly mar the effect 
of some of the finest scenes depicted. 
As the plot developes, we are introduced 
to the boy-lover of the heroine; and this 
is done in so business-like a manner that 
the reader feels as if he was only to play 
his part, and then deserve, by reprelien- 
sible conduct of one ‘sort or another, to 
be put out of the way, which happens ac- 
cording to the expectation of the reader 
as the story advances. 

Little Lilly, whose sweetness had al- 
ready won the love of the reader, and 
who was one of the three children in the 
opening scene, dies suddenly, with great 
violence to the plot. Claudy is disposed 
of, and the boy-lover sent to travel in for- 
eign lands. Stripped now of its actors, 
the stage must be replenished. 

A hero here comes on who is henceforth 
to shape the current of the story—it is 
Dr. Hartwell, as he is introduced to the 
reader ; and here we observe the chief 
error of the whole “novel.” It seldom 
happens that a character is so poorly sus- 


tained as is this magnificent hero. A 
writer should remember that something 
more is necessary than merely to say, 
“this isa lion.” Ilis portrait is drawn 
as he ‘‘moves noiselessly” along the 
floor of the sick chamber of the suffering 
child-heroine. “To have looked at him 
therein his purple silk robe-de-chambre, one 
would have scarcely believed that thirty 
years had passed over his head. Ie was 
tall and broad-chested, his head massive 
and well formed, his face a curious study, 
his brow was expansive and almost trans- 
parent in its purity, the dark hazel eyes 
were ‘singularly brilliant, while the con- 
tour of lips and chin was partially con- 
cealed by a heavy moustache and beard. 
The first glance at his face impressed 
strangers by its extreme pallor, but on a 
second look they were fascinated by the 
misty splendour of the eyes. In truth, 
those were strange eyes of Guy Hartwell, 
at times searching and glittering like 
polished steel ; occasionally lighting up 
with a dazzling radiance, and then as 
suddenly glowing gentle, hazy, yet lumi- 
nous—resembling the clouded aspect of a 
star seen through a thin veil of mist. 
His brown-curling bair was thrown back 
from his face, and exposed the outline 
of the ample forehead. Perhaps utilita- 
rians would have carped at the feminine 
delicacy of the hands, and certainly the 
fingers were marvellously white.” <A 
proud, gifted, miserable man was Guy 
liartwell; and his characteristic expres- 
sion of stern sadness might easily have 
been mistaken by casual observers for 
bitter misanthropy. ‘‘ Mere physical 
beauty cannot impart the charm which 
his countenance possessed.” His tastes 
had been cultivated by travel, and 
fostered by study, until, with an ardent 
love for the beautiful in all its Protean 
phases, he enjoyed communion with na- 
ture as only an ardent zesthetical tempera- 
ment can. As he stands in majesty by 
the window, looking out upon the moon- 
lit garden scene before him, while his 
** god-like countenance” is radiant with 
suppressed emotion, we are almost ready 
to pay a tribute of ardent worship to the 
representative of so much that is beauti- 
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fied and noble. But, alas! how we sick- 
en when he says, like a love-lorn swain, 
the hero of a two-penny novel, “Truly 
thou art my mother, dear old Earth! I 
feel that I am, indeed, nearly allied to 
thy divine beauty !—starry nights and 
whispering winds, and fragrant flowers ! 
yea, the breath of the tempest! all, all 
are parts of my being.” There is some- 
thing very unnatural in it all, while the 
artistic finish is wanting, which alone 
could repay for the loss of the simplicity 
of nature. Theaim of art is higher than 
that of copying nature; it would be a 
fruitless endeavour to portray nature with 
success ; for, however near the copy 
should approach all possible perfection, 
there still would always be wanting the 
“animus,” the “ breathing soul” which 
animates Nature’s works; and without 
that the work can never be more than a 
lifeless imitation. Art then has discard- 
ed this thankless task, and endeavours 
only to express the ideal conception of the 
soul, which shall surpass nature as it de- 
lineates the noble sentiment and lofty con- 
ception of creative genius. The truly beau- 
tiful, then, is the expression of the ideal, 
the idealistic thought which slumbers in 
the unhewn rock, whence the creative 
hand of genius alone can call it into life 
and a beautiful existence. But the wri- 
ter must remember that a ridiculous 
bombast comes closely in the path when 
nature is forsaken; and when the effort 
to reach this higher place has failed of 
success, the shoals are already reached. 

The character of Guy Hartwell, as pre- 
mised from every description of the 
writer, is truly “ magnificent;” but 
the thoughtful reader will always esti- 
mate the merits of a character from the 
actual deeds and actions in which such 
character is portrayed ; while in all that 
he does and says Dr. Hartwell is not so 
very wonderful at last; and we cannot 
help disappointment from throwing an 
invidious mist around all his deeds in the 
sequence of the plot. 

The story continues—Beulah, the he- 
roine, is taken by Dr. Hartwell to his 
home and cared for and loved. She is 
educated, and then declines further as- 


Beulah. 
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sistance, preferring a “noble indepen- 
dence” to a life of dependant ease. Her 
former guardian, with his hand resting 
carelessly on her head, looking kinder 
than was his wont, offers to adopt her as 
his child; nay, asks it as a favour, but 
her haughty spirit refuses farther assist- 
ance, and she goes out to teach. 

Here, then, begins the inculcation of a 
high lesson, and one evidently in the de- 
sign of the work; and that is, the real 
independence of woman when fufiling 
the whole measure of her destiny. And 
of all the work, this is the best sustained. 
Beulah is truly an artistic conception of 
the mind, and is often beautifully painted 
to the reader as the embodiment of 
some of the noblest principles of the 
human heart; and in the midst of so 
much which may be truly admired, we 
can forgive the distortion of one element 
of her nature. There is a philosophic 
dictum residing everywhere, and pervad- 
ing every department of the work. It is 
attempted to show that all efforts to reach 
the great principles of our duty to God, 
and to our fellow-man, by the strength of 
human reasoning and the dissolving anal- 
ysis of the mind, must, in the end, prove 
abortive. That the soul is bewildered 
more and more as it wanders in the laby- 
rinth of the schools, and must wander on 
to its final bewilderment, unless the 
teachings of human wisdom be discarded, 
and it humbly repose upon the one ac- 
cepted means of mediation; and that 
God can be known only by the medium 
of direct divine revelation. 1t must be 
awarded an intelligent public the right 
to decide this matter in its own way. 

It is certainly contended by a portion 
of the philosophic school, that Divinity 
is not only manifested from the face of na- 
ture, but that man can discover there also 
the attributes of the ‘“ Christian’s God.” 
It is asked, where shall we discover a 
God, if not from the teachings of the nat- 
ural world? Not from the Bible do we 
receive this revelation, when 7f “ begins 
with the assumption that there is a God.” 
It is certainly not difficult to imagine 
that a young mind, which devoured the 
theories of the greatest metaphysicians of 











the world, arrayed in hostility on antago- 
nistic premises, should become lost and 
bewildered in the mazes of the growing 
labyrinth, But it was a strange system 
of vsthetics for a young Christian girl. 


Beulah continues’ her independent 
course of self-support; the boy-lover 
comes back—and as the adopted-son of a 
wealthy Southern gentleman, has forgot- 
ten his boyish attachment, and is soon 
married to a wealthy Southern heiress, 
who, of course, makes his life miserable. 
He is cured of intemperate habits by the 
kind attentions and entreaties of the old 
girl—friend of his youth—who nurses 
him during a severe illness, while his 
fashionable wife is far away worshiping 
at the shrines of Mammon. After this 
illness he becomes one of the ornaments 
of the story—for he is no longer in the 
way of the high-browed hero. Soon, 
now, the guardian and _foster-father 
changes to the character of lover, and de- 
sires to become the husband of the heroine. 
He is reluctantly refused, and immediate- 
ly departs for travel in foreign lands, 
where he is to remain well out of the 
way until the plot is almost finished, 
when he was to return to actin the con- 
cluding scenes. 

Ilere, there is introduced Reginald 
Lindsay, a hero worthy of the highest 
place in any novel, whose character is 
more happily drawn than any other in 
the plan of the work. His deeds are the 
expressions of his thoughts and feelings, 
and he may be well compared with one 
of the brightest creations of the genius 
of Sir Walter Scott, But he figures 
only as a by-play, and was, of course, a 
patient sufferer under his misfortunes. 
He rises to great worldly distinction, but 
his heart, which was alone the creation 
of an ideal fancy, was destined to pine in 
gloomy disappointment, 

In this hasty review, it cannot be ex- 
pected that a complete plan of the work 
will be presented to the reader. But we 
cannot refrain from expressing our admi- 
ration for the character of Mrs. Ashbury, 
the brightest ornament to the work, and 
the most finished creature of the writer’s 
genius, and appears even the more at- 
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tractive when we see that it is evident 
that it was an accidental appendage to 
the work, and can thus be regarded as an 
index to the writer’s mind, and an expo- 
nent of Southern society. In very truth 
a holy Christian woman, worthy of the 
good old days of Hannah Moore, when 
some phases of English society were so 
pure and bright. The joyous Pauline flits 
like a ray of sunlight around the dark 
groupings of the picture, and the gifted 
Camelia casts a sombre shadow as she 
moved through the scenes. The group- 
ings are often happily eonceived, and 
gracefully executed. 

In the conclusion Dr. Hartwell returns, 
the sorrowing Beulah flies to his arms 
and declares herself his forever. The 
last scene, where the now Christian wife, 
who has cast aside books and theories, 
and gone for support to the Christian’s 
Saviour, endeavours to move toward God 
by the same road the unrelenting heart 
of her husband, is among the finest of 
the work. In paying a last tribute to the 
genius and promise of the “writer of 
Beulah,” we cannot animadvert too se- 
verely upon the disposition discoverable 
everywhere, to make subtle and abstract, 
dangerous and seductive theories of meta- 
physics and theology still more attractive 
to the enquiring mind. There is nothing 
so dangerously fascinating to the opening 
mind of youth as any plan, however 
vague, by which the mysteries of infinity 
are seemingly placed within its reach, 

And though we are ready to acknowl- 
edge the virtuous and Christian motive 
pervading every effort, still it is evident 
that an anxiety for learned display has 
not a little damaged the estimation in 
which the book will be held. In all the 
philosophic essays of the work, the treat- 
ment of the eclectiscism of Cousin is 
least satisfactory, The gross forms of 
material Pantheism are so opposed to the 
refined Psychology of this great Philoso- 
pher, that we are offended at the contact. 
That God manifests himself in the Uni- 
verse, and has chosen to stamp there also 
the attributes of his being, is a proposi- 
tion as beautiful as true. But the idea 
that he is “ exhausted in the act,” is the 
antithesis of every conception of Cousin. 
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Suppose that his ‘‘ spontaneous appercep- 
tion of absolute truths” does render man 
a modification of God, this properly un- 
derstood leads us nowhere near the “ ab- 
solute identity” of Schelling. The cu- 
rious reader, however, can soon decide 
this matter for himself. The works of 
the great Cousin are open for his inspec- 
tion. But, notwithstanding, our narrow 
limits will not permit us to treat his Phi- 
losophy in full; we will venture to affirm 
that he who admits his “true,” and ap- 
preciates his ‘* beautiful,” will find no 
difficulty with his “ good.” 

The learned and Christian “ Butler ” 
is introduced to play his part in the dra- 
ma, and his sermons are made the means 
of much useful instruction to the persons 
who appear on the stage; but every reader 
is disappointed, that there is no opportu- 
nity offered for his wonderful and pow- 
erful analogy to figure in the discussions 
of the origin of man’s ideas of a God. 
For, with the broad-sword of analytic ex- 
amination, he seems to have shaped the 
bulky proportions of the Universe into 
an ever-enduring and eternal index—to 
point to the throne of God forever. 

We have seen now this ‘ Southern 
novel.” How far it must be regarded as 


Maud. 
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an index of the future of Southern let- 
ters we cannot decide; but it certainly 
displays an advance in this department 
of literature, and the next half year may 
be the dawning of a new era, from 
which, through all coming time, men will 
date the birth of a literary glory which 
shall surpass the palmiest days of Eng- 
lish literature; for the “‘ novel” is the 
earliest form of development, and per- 
forms “ an office supplementary ” to poe- 
try, “by withdrawing from it all useless 
incumbrances, narrowing, and thereby 
exalting its sphere,” and precedes a high- 
er development of letters, There are, 
indeed, resources in our Southern coun- 
try which compare favourably with those 
of any other.in the world. Nature has 
painted with surpassing splendour the 
face of a country which is moulded into 
the fairest forms of noble beauty; the 
mind takes its impress from the scenes 
which surround it; its esthetics are 
shaped into forms of symmetry ; its fancy, 
plumed with wings of beauty, culls the 
fairest flowers that bloom in the realms 
of ideal thought, and a cultivated imagi- 
nation shall bind them on the altar in 
the temple of letters, to remain there 
things of beauty, ‘and a joy forever.” 





MAUD, 


BY STEPHE R SMITH. 


I sometimes think—when closeted with Grief, 
And Mem’ry comes to muse with Solitude, 


That from the bosom of my native wood, 


The low winds bring a bit of calm relief, 








That Fancy shapens as may suit its mood. 


I say I think so, for on yester-eve 
These spruce young zephyrs wereamong the flow’rs; 
I heard them sighing, woving through the hours; 

I could not hear one word they said of love, 
But still I lingered with them in the bowers. 
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And as I turned to leave the river side, 


I caught the fancied cadence of a song: 


An old-timed song, with metre quaint and long, 


i 


Led by a tune our Sister sung—who died! 


And the river wove its echo with the song. 


I paused to catch each old familiar strain, 


And hummed them o’er—so cunningly ’twas done ; 


It could not be that Maud had come alone, 


With truant zephyrs from our native plain-- 


The flowers were nodding, 


and the zepliyrs gone! 


But there she stood !—I know not how she came— 


As I had left her, just a year before ; 


Her blue eyes shining, as they shone of yore ; 


Her flaxen ringlets tied up, just the same, 


And she whisper’d something like the name I bore. 


And then I woke—beside that quiet stream, 


Where I had dreamed the Summer eve away, 


Wond’ring what Nymphs, 


or cruel-meaning Fay, 


Had come to taunt me w.th this wayward dream ; 


But the angels may have prompted them to-day. 


I heard the murmurs of the little stream, 


Singing its wooing to the distant sea; 


And though it has no thought of Maud or me, 


lis waves may tell her of my foolish dream ;— 


It flows beyond our cottage on the lea. 


Prairie Bluff, Ala., July, 1860. 





IS SLAVERY RIGHT? 


OR, 


NATURAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY CONTRADISTINGUISHED. 


BY W. S. GRAYSON. 


The point to be maintained in the fol- 
lowing treatise is, that moral government 
is not naturally displayed, 

My object in doing this is to show that 
I do not do an immoral thing in slave- 
holding. My object is to show that the 
Declaration of Independence errs in its 
teachings in respect to principles of social 
Science. 

If I establish the position I have here- 
in undertaken to maintain, it follows as a 

\. consequence that natural-rights and natu- 
ral justice are false terms. These terms 


can only be justified, upon the suppo- 
sition that moral rules are naturally 
displayed. 


What I deny is, not the existence of 


rights in the social state, but their exist- 
ence naturally. I hold that they exist 
morally—that is to say, as theoretical 
regulations of the social as contradistin- 
guished from the natural state, or the 
state of nature, 

I say the Declaration of Independence 
is an infidel production, in the fact that 
it deduces rights in the social state from 
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the state of nature; or in other words, 
appeals to nature for the exhibition or 
display of principles of social sciénce. 

Suppose I succeed in showing that 
moral rules are not displayed in nature— 
that a natural state is a state of exemp- 
tion from moral rule—does it not then 
logically follow that all men are born in 
a state of exemption from moral rule, 
since they are all born in a state of 
nature? 

And now, if all men are born in a 
state of nature, and if a state of nature 
be exempt from moral rules, is the con- 
clusion not resistless that the Declara- 
tion errs, when it says that men are born 
possessed of certain rights in the social 
state? 

If men are born possessed of certain 
rights in the social state, they, then, can- 
not be born in a state of nature; nor can 
a state of nature be a state of exemption 
from moral rules of living, 

Unless you say a state of nature is 
under moral rules, you cannot deduce 
rights in social relations from a state of 
nature. 

If you say nature declares what are 
the right rules of the relations of social 
life, then there is no escape from the 
conclusion that there is no ground of dis- 
tinction between natural and moral law. 

If you say a state of nature is under 
right rules of living, then all the men 
who follow the instincts and propensities 
that are naturally developed, follow right 
rules+rules proper for the social rela- 
tions of life. 

What is the leading distinction between 
Christianity and infidelity ? 

It is that there is a necessity for a 
super-natural revelation of right rules 
for the social state, growing out of the 
fact, that these rules of proper living are 
not in a state of nature—are not naturally 
displayed—but exist independently. 

It seems to me that the very fact that 
all the bad propensities of our race are 
naturally developed, is proof conclusive 
that nature is exempt from moral govern- 
ment. 

If our nature, for example, developed 
for our government the right rules to be 
observed when we enter into the relations 
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of social life, it would follow, as a clear 
consequence, that we would be uniformly 
and consistently ruled and governed by 
justice and right. 

Everybody knows how absurd and ri- 
diculous it is to talk about men being 
ruled and governed by justice and right 
when they enter into the relations of 
social life. Everybody knows from the 
conduct of men in those relations, that 
they are free from all moral government, 
and hence run into the practice of vice 
and immorality, making necessary the 
pains and penalties of the civil law, to 
counteract this tendency of man’s nature. 

Man’s nature tends to turn him into a 
despot—into a brute in human shape—if 
he give himself up to its instinctive or 
spontaneous tendencies. 

If moral rule were developed in man’s 
nature, it would follow, if he gave him- 
self up to his nature, that its tendency 
would be to rule him properly and rightly. 
But isit? Has it that tendency ? 

Let any man give himself up to natu- 
ral dictation, and what is the conse- 
quence? He becomes unfit for the social 
relations of life. And why? Because 
his nature, when indulged, runs him to 
practices in opposition to those rules and 
those principles that beautify and adorn 
the social state. 

I am a slaveholder, and as such, hold 
in the social relations of life, certain 
creatures of God, of African descent, to 
a state of domestic bondage. 

Now I do not hesitate to admit, if the 


teachings of the Declaration of Indepen- | 


dence be true, that all men are born 
entitled to rights, among which are the 
rights of liberty and social equality, that 
I am practising a vile thing—that I am 
no better than a thief and a robber— 
that I am recreant to every principle that 
should characterize the Christian or the 
gentleman. 

In order to meet the teachings of our 
great national state paper, I say that a 
natural state is merely a state of freedom. 

I admit that we are all born free; but 
then I say, a state of natural freedom is 
a state of exemption from moral govern- 
ment. ‘ 

I say that no man has any natural 
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rights, for I deny, in toto, that there are 
any natural rights. In denying the ex- 
istence of natural rights, you must not 
understand me as denying the existence 
of social rights—as denying the exist- 
ence of moral government—as saying 
that my slaves are without any rights at 
all. 

I admit, unequivocally, that my slaves 
have rights, but then I say those rights 
exist aside from and independently of 
nature, and hence, that they are not 
natural rights, but, on the contrary, are 
social, and come to them, not from nature, 
but from the science that rules in the 
social relations of human life. 

Hence, if I wish to ascertain what are 
the rights of my slaves, I do not go 
to nature for the purpose of discovering 
them—I go to reason and revelation. 

I admit that my slaves are born free, 
because they are born in a state of nature, 
which I deny to be the right state for 
man, 

The right state for man is the so- 
cial state, and that, under right govern- 
ment, is morally regulated; and hence, 
my social relation to my slaves is under 
moral government, and hence, the rela- 
tion is right. It is right, because it is 
morally governed, and the moral govern- 
ment for this relation, in the social state, 
is fuunded on reason, and is also Scriptu- 
rally revealed—Christ laying down the 
laws. 

The Scripture directs me how to act to 
my slaves, and directs my slaves how to 
act towards me, and these constitute the 
rights of that state of social intercourse, 
and hence this state in social life being 
under Divine regulation, has the Divine 
sanction. 

We cannot arrive at any other conclu- 
sion, unless we suppose the Divine Being 
to be capable of instituting regulations 
for the government of his creatures prac- 
tising villainy. He disapproves of im- 
morality altogether, and hence cannot be 
supposed as legislating for its benefit, 
That he has legislated for the benefit of 
the slavery relation is beyond dispute, if 
the Scripture be of Divine origin. If I 
were to practice the principles of the 
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robber and the thief, and God were to 
regulate for me this practice, I would say 
at once that he sanctioned and approved 
robbery and theft. 

The social state is not a free state. On 
the contrary, it is morally ruled—it is 
under principles of right intercourse— 
it is governed by moral philosophy ; and 
hence is a bound state, and in this partic- 
ular differs from the natural state, which 
is free, or unbound, or not obliged. 


The Declaration of Independence ma- 
nifestly confounds natural freedom with 
moral obligation. 

We all know that none of us come 
under moral obligation in virtue of being 
born in a state of nature. We only come 
under it when we pass from that state, at 
years of moral accountability, and enter 
upon the morally obliged social state. 

The very moment we enter into the 
morally obliged social state, upon our 
arrival at years of moral accountability, 
we, that very moment, pass away from a 
free state, which is the state in which 
nature places or produces us, and enter 
upon a state wholly different—which 
wholly different state is the social state ; 
and this state being under moral govern- 
ment, is not free. 


I admit the existence of inalienable 
rights, but deny that they pertain to a 
state of nature. 

I say my slaves have inalienable rights, 
and when I wish to ascertain them I stu- 
dy reason and revelation; and when I see 
in revelation that my slave is bound to 
render to me obedience and submission, 
I arrive at the conclusiun that these rules 
or injunctions are rights in the social 
state that cannot be transferred from my 
slaves by any power less in authority 
than God himself. 

Hence God can only make it wrong for 
my slaves to disobey my supremacy and 
authority over them. And if any man 
encourages my slaves to disregard my 
authority, he is a robber and a villain, 
because he is improperly interfering with 
rights in the social state that are utterly 
irrepealable—that are permanently fixed 
in social life—that are in their character 
utterly inalienable, 
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My slaves have the inalienable right to 
demand my protection—to demand con- 
duct from me looking to their comfort 
and happiness in the social state of 
involuntary servitude—to conduct that 
looks to their moral improvement—and 
there is no earthly power that can rightly 
authorize me to transfer or alienate these 
rights while they are my slaves, These 
inalienable rights, that constitute the 
ground of my slaves’ earthly hopes of 
security and happiness, do not grow out 
of nature—are not naturally displayed— 
but come from God by the way of revela- 
tion, and are grounded on reason. 

The same rules prevail in all the other 
relations of life—in the marriage con- 
tract—in the state of parentage—in the 
state of sonship—in the state of church 
association—in the state of friendship— 
in the state of civil union—in every state 
pertaining to social life. There are ina- 
lienable rights appertaining to them all. 

But because I am born in a state 
of freedom, am I therefore to refuse to 
obey the moral rules that pertain to the 
social relations of life? Not by any 
means. When I come to apprehend those 
rules and to perceive their force, I, then, 
am bound—then, am morally obliged, 
and hence am no longer in a state of 
freedom. 

This teaching is precisely coincident 
with that of Sir William Blackstone, 
when he says that natural freedom is 
incompatible with social security and 
happiness. 

I think I am able to trace the teach- 
ings of the Declaration of Independence, 
with respect to rights in the social state, 
back to the writings of David Hume and 
Voltaire, and the French Encyclopedists 
generally. 

These writers were unwilling to make 
the word of God, as Scripturally revealed, 
the rule of right in the social relations of 
life, and hence they appealed to the only 
other alternative, and that was and is, 
the supposed principles of nature. 

My idea is, that revelation can only be 
defended on the ground, that nature is 
silent with regard to the right rules of 
life. 
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If the rights of men—that is to say, 
the right principles of social life for 
men—are naturally displayed, then it 
follows that revelation in its rules can 
only copy nature—can only reveal a sys- 
tem of natural philosophy—can only dis- 
play rules previously existing in our 
nature. And if this be so, then, in the 
points wherein the rules of life, Scriptu- 
rally revealed, come in conflict with the 
instinctive developments of nature, they 
must be made to stand aside and give 
place to those instincts and propensities 
of nature. 

Some months back, I undertook to 
draw the distinction between natural and 
moral law, and addressed my communi- 
cations on this subject to the editors of 
the National Intelligencer, by whom they 
were published. 

In these communications I sought to 
prove that a state of nature was a state 
of exemption from moral government. 
In other words, to maintain that nature 
only displays natural philosophy. If it 
only displays natural philosophy, then it 
cannot display moral truth, if moral 
truth be different from natural truth. 

If nature only displays natural philoso- 
phy, then the pretension in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that it displays 
moral rules, is false and delusive. Per- 
sons who wish me to dissolve the rela- 
tion now existing between me and my 
slaves, which they say is wrong in the 
light of morals, refer, in order to prove 
that moral wrong, to the principles con- 
tained in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence—refer particularly to the state- 
ment in that Declaration, that nature 
establishes inalienable rights; that men 
are born entitled to rights in the social 
state, and that among these rights is the 
right of liberty and equality, as though 
liberty and equality were right. 

Liberty and equality are not right, 
and cannot be so admitted to be, without 
logically destroying not only all social 
obligations—all social happiness and se- 
curity—but all pretence that the Scrip- 
ture is the word of God, for both moral 
rule and the Scripture abridge natural 
liberty and equality. 
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The Boston Post, a political newspaper, 
conducted in the very highest style of 
intellectual vigor, found fault with my 
argument, and charged me with ‘“ labor- 
ing hard to upset the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence. It is too 
late in the day. The Tories of 1776 
tried their hand at it, but made poor 
work, and Mr. Grayson does not get on 
any better.” 

I leave it to the reader to say whether 
or not I am acting in harmony with 
either the Tories or the Whigs of the 
Revolution. I know of no Tory, I know 
of no Whig, who maintained that the 
state of nature is a state of exemption 
from moral government. Had they main- 
tained this position, they never would 
have said that men are born or produced 
in a state of moral obligation. 


To say that nature produces us in a 
state of moral obligation, is to say that 
our moral obligations begin to bind us 
from the moment of birth, and in conse- 
quence of that birth. All of which I 
deny most emphatically. Moral obliga- 
tions do not bind us until we come to 
apprehend them, and to perceive their 
furce arfd tendency, which is when we 
arrive at years of accountability, and 
that period does not arrive until we have 
been naturally produced for several years. 
Those years are what I call our state of 
exemption from moral government. It 
is the state of nature, the state in which 
nature produces us. To be born, and to 
be produced by nature, mean the same, 
convey the same idea. 

I contend that that man is substantial- 
ly an infidel who appeals to natural jus- 
tice, as a source of right. And why? 
Because I contend that justice is only 
grounded on reason, and Scripturally 
revealed, and hence is only reasonable 
and only of Divine authority, and there- 
fore not natural. 


Men acting naturally, very often—in- 
deed most frequently—act with signal 
injustice. 

If we consult nature, we find injustice, 
wrong, oppression, fraud, villainy, scoun- 
drelism of every damning hue and qua- 
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lity, naturally exhibited—naturally 
played. 

Every Christian admits nature to be in 
a fallen state. The social state, on the 
contrary, is morally regulated. 

if now you appeal to the obligations of 
the social state, in order to induce me to 
act with justice, I admit the authority of 
the tribunal to which you appeal. But 
if you appeal to nature, I reply, I have 
no kind of respect for that source of 
right for social life; for nature is fallen— 
has departed from the right—is alien 
from God and truth—is in a state of mo- 
ral prostitution. Hence you can prove 
fraud, injustice, theft, and oppression of 
every vengeful hue, to be right, if their 
natural display be proof of right. 

If you say justice is natural—that 
right is in nature—that proper govern- 
ment for man may be found in nature— 
you deny the fall of man; you take away 
the necessity for the mediation of Christ; 
you break down the middle wall of par- 
tition between nature and grace; you 
undermine the authority of revelation as 
contrasted with nature, and you virtually 
sanction every indulgence of the natural 
passions and propensities of man to their 
utmost latitude of prostitution. Nothing 
that I know of restrains nature and natu- 
ral liberty but moral obligation, Take 
away the moral restraints, and then what 
remains? Nothing remains but natural 
liberty, or freedom from moral restric- 
tions. 

Who would be willing to live in any 
society where moral restrictions were 
abrogated? None but brutes. That is 
their state. The brute tribe are wholly 
in a state of nature. They never act 
otherwise than naturally. Hence they 
never act reasonably. Not being able to 
apprehend a moral rule, and to perceive 
its foree and tendency, they never go, as 
we do, from a state of nature to a moral- 
ly governed social state. 

Can any man tell me why Christ came 
into our world in order to establish a 
system of government restraining nature, 
if natural justice rules our state? 

If natural justice governs our state, 
then our state by nature is rightly ruled, 
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and hence Christ, in interfering, inter- 
fered unnecessarily. I cannot very well 
conceive why the Son of God should be 
incarnated, should dwell in nature, and 
teach that our nature was fallen, and to 
be reclaimed, if right and justice pre- 
vailed in nature, if right and justice 
were natural. 

It is only on the ground that injustice 
and wrong are natural, that a supernatu-. 
ral system, teaching justice and right, is 
needed. 

These considerations induce me to be- 
lieve that the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence teaches blank infidelity, in that it 
makes nature a guide for social living. 

I do not charge upon the authors of 
our great American state paper, that 
they had any such design. Iam sure the 
majority of them had not. But we all 
know what were the sentiments of many 
of them with regard to the origin and 
the necessity of a supposed supernatural 
revelation. They denied both its origin 
and its necessity, and argued to the result 
that it was not necessary, from the fact 
that nature displayed the principles of 
social government. It is not necessary, 
if nature be right—if right be in nature 
—if our state by nature be coincident 
with moral principles. 

Suppose a man sits down to a fine 
dinner while his nature is in the hungry 
state, dictating indulgence, is its gratifi- 
cation right, when fully gratified? Not 
at all. Its indulgence is only right when 
restrained by the law of temperance. 


Suppose I have been grievously insult- 
ed, and have my adversary in my power 
while my nature is in a highly exaspe- 
rated state, seeking the animal gvratifica- 
tion of revenge, am I to do as my nature 
urges me? You are bound to say yes, if 
you say justice is natural; for I shall 
certainly act naturally if I cut his throat. 
If I do not cut his throat when my 
nature is mad with revenge, and urges 
to that end, I certainly restrain it. I 
bring it under a moral Jaw—a law that 
obliges me to act, not as my nature 
dictates, but in obedience to a rule that 
limits and restrains my animal propensi- 
ties—my natural developments. Take 
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the case of fasting. Christ directs his 
disciples to fast. What dves fasting 
mean? It means that sometimes, when 
our nature is in the hungry state, we 
must not indulge it, but must restrain it. 
Does not this show that right is not dis- 
played in nature? for were it, Christ 
would not bid us restrain it, when it so 
unequivocally pointed to natural indul- 
gence. 

We are charged with acting unnatu- 
rally; we are charged with violating 
natural luws in holding Africans to a 
state of domestic servitude, 

Does the reader know what was the 
point in issue between David Hume and 
Christians generally? David Hume, let 
me tell him, contended that Christ not 
only did not, but that he could not, act 
unnaturally—did not and could not vio- 
late a natural Jaw. Nor indeed could he 
unless he was God—unless he was truly 
the Jehovah of Prophesy. 

What was the sum and substance of 
the great argument of David Hume in 
opposition of the miracles of Christ? It 
was the uniformity and consistency of 
the laws of nature—that is to say, that 
it was improbable for human beings to 
act contrary to them, for their operation, 
he said, was uniform and _ consistent 
throughout all time. Hence he denied 
that Christ acted unnaturally at all; 
that, on the contrary, it was much more 
reasonable to suppose Christ to have 
deceived the people than to suppose want 
of consistency in the operation of natu- 
ral causes. 

Now, what is charged on us as slave- 
holders? That we are exercising the 
very distinguished prerogative of power, 
which David Hume, the Arch-Apostle of 
Infidelity, denied that even the Saviour 
of the world could exercise, They charge 
on us a departure from the laws of na- 
ture, when we hold Africans to a state of 
domestic bondage. 

Now the argument of David Hume 
and the philosophy of the Declaration of 
Independence are coincident in this, that 
they both make nature the origin of 
authority in respect to what is right, and 
in this they plainly ignore super-natural 
manifestations of Divine wisdom, 
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And now, because I maintain that 
natural freedom is exemption from moral 
government, the Boston Post says I am 
acting in harmony with the Tories of 
1776. Beautiful consistency of logic, 
indeed ! 

The whole question with respect to 
slavery turns on the issue as to the source 
of right. 

How are we to know when conduct is 
right, and to what source of right are we 
to apply? 

Slavery is human conduct, and hence, 
whether rigtit or wrong, which is a ques- 
tion in morals, depends on the standard 
of right with which it is compared. 

Now I am unwilling to compare my 
slaveholding with nature—with natural 
developments of any character—in order 
to apprehend whether it be right or 
wrong, because I am a Christian in be- 
lief. But why so? 

As a Christian in belief, I believe in 
the fall of man while in nature. I look 
upon nature, therefore, as a fallible stan- 
dard of truth. I find that I very often 
do right when I stifle my nature. I find 
I very often slide into vice and immo- 
rality when I give heed to the develop- 
ments of my nature. Hence my nature 
frequently betrays me into wrong, de- 
ceives me, and, in place of leading me 
into positions of security and peace, often 
lures me into misery and unhappiness. 
I have therefore no confidence in nature 
,as a guide on any sabject requiring 
an infallible standard. But if you ap- 
peal either to reason or to revelation, 
then I submit, with perfect deference, to 
the standards appealed to. 

I am perfectly aware that slavery is 
repugnant to the nafural emotions of 
men, I admit, without any hesitation, 
that slavery is repugnant to the instine- 
tive or natural sentiments of mankind. 

Now if the natural sensibilities are 
right—if every thing in life is wrong 
which opposes our natural emotions, our 
instinctive sentiments—then, since slave- 
ry is repugnant to our natural emotions, 
slavery must be wrong. 

But I take my stand on the position 
that our natural feelings are unsafe 
guides for us to follow in the social 
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relations. We must, on the contrary 
follow some guide that limits and re- 
strains our feelings. 

The father, the mother, the friend, 
who follows their feelings, will be led 
into wrung just as certainly as that God 
lives. 

The father has very often to punish 
his child, when his feelings revolt from 
the necessity, and he goes into it, not 
from feeling, but from the perception of 
duty. Hence duty is repugnant to ani- 
mal feelings. ILence the right and ha- 
man feelings or natural sentiments often, 
often conflict. 

If they conflict at all, they both cannot 
be right. If natural sentiment, if ani- 
mal feelings, if instinctive sensibility, be 
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ever wrong, then that is enough to estab- 
lish my main position, that nature is 
an unsafe guide for the beliefs or conduct 
of men in the social relations of life. 

Being an unsafe guide, you cannot 
expect me to submit my slaveholding to 
the tribunal of nature, to the test of 
human feeling, to the standard of ani- 
mal sensibilities. I prefer a more autho- 
ritative tribunal. There are but, two 
other tribunals remaining, and they are 
reason and revelation. If you appeal to 
reason, then I can show slavery to be 
right, from the fact that the slaves in 
that state are largely in advance, in all 
the elements of happiness, of any equal 
number of their race, anywhere else, or 
anyhow else, existing on the habitable 
globe. 

If you appeal to Scripture, I point you 
to a prophesy in the Book of Genesis, 
referring to the curse on Canaan, and 
then I point to its literal fulfilment; 
and then I direct you to the fact that 
Christ, through inspired Apostles, legis- 
lated for the regulation of this relation— 
a legislation that can only be defended 
on the ground that the only remedy for 
the evils of this relation is the Gospel, 
which excludes abolitionism. If Christ 
provided the Gospel for the purpose of 
remedying the evils of this relation, then 
it stands in precisely the same attitude 
that the other relations of life occupy. 

The Gospel is the remedy for the 
moral evils that infest the marriage rela- 
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tion, the parental, the civil, and indeed vided a remedy for them, so his applica- 
all the relations incident to social life; tion of the Gospel to the state of slavery 
i} and as those relations have the sanction is proof positive that that relation also 
4 of God, from the fact that he has pro- has the Divine sanction and approbation. 


Benton, Mississippi. 





Isle of the ocean! jewelled on the breast 

Of waters fragrant with thy tropic breath, 

Thou seem'st alike some happy dream at rest 

In the calm sea of mind! But underneath 

Those clear, blue skies there lurks despair and death. 
How long, Oh righteous Heaven! shall Freedom weep 
O’er the seared laurels of her conquering wreath ? 
How long shall Tyranny his vigils keep 


O’er such faif lands as these 





the Edens of the deep? 


For these were Freedom’s cradles—where upsprang . 
High-minded thought and eloquence divine: 

Here the harmonious harp pale Genius strung 

To notes of blended sweetness, which incline 

The heart to bend at that neglected shrine, 

Whose vestal fires awhile seem quenched and cold: 

Shall valor here no more the garlands twine 

For those who slumber in heroic mould, 


The lights of brighter days—the demi-gods of old? 





Why seek the past for virtue! Are there not 
As brilliant beacons that forever glow 

Above the present, hallowing the spot 

Where Freedom triumphed o’er the banded foe ? 
On these have ye no honors to bestow, 

Who with the mighty dead a kindred claim— 
Those who would lay the desolater low, 

And build themselves a monument to fame, 


Reared in the hearts of man—eternal and the same? 








Then look not to the past, nor fondly brood 
O’er things whose memories perchance were dear: 
head Around ye throng the brave, the wise, the good, 


Who ask in vain the sympathetic tear: 
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Whose relics go unhonored to the bier, 
In cold neglect and silence to the tomb. 
And must this be? Shall soul-subduing fear 


Urge on the free-born spirit to a doom 


That tyrants have devised—the rack, the dungeon-gloom ? 


Must man these evils tamely bear? How long, 
Oh, Liberty! shail thy redeeming word 

Be silent ’mid this unenduring wrong ? 

When shall that angel-voice again be heard, 
With Heaven-warid truth and inspiration stirred? 
How long shall noble spirits inly bleed, 

And toil and struggle through each hope deferred, 


Abject alike in thought, in speech, in deed— 


The same through every age as years on years succeed ? 


*Tis ever thus :—Forgetful of the power 
Derived from those they rule, despotic kings 
Despoil man of his rights—-a sacred dower, 
And Hope’s sheet-anchor whereunto he clings— 
Ay, curb the will, subdue the latent springs 

Of thought, of magnanimity and worth: 

From Freedom’s eagle clip the soaring wings: 


Crush the young bud of valour in its birth: 


And throw their chains alike o’er ocean, air and earth. 


Till 


Vain sophistry! As well expect to bind 

The winds of heaven, or lull the rolling sea, 

As chain the spirit of the immortal mind 

Of those who know their rights and dare be free, 
Filled with the unquenched fires of Liberty! 


Harmodius, Corday. Tell, and Washington, 


And Freedom’s chosen few, shall ever he . 
? 


A watchword unto man, as years roll on, 


countless kings shall sit ’mid empires overthrown! 


The institutions that have stood the shock 
Of time and fate are crumbling to decay ; 
And ancient dynasties founded on the rock 
Of ages moulder to their kindred clay ; 

The right divine of kings, the despot-sway, 
The immemorial usages that grew 

From fear and ignorance, slowly melt away; 


The privileged rights dissolve like morning dew, 


And power gradually steals from the many to the few. 


Vou. XXXI—17 
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The watchword is “Reform.” O’er all earth's zones 

The cry goes forth, and like a tocsin rings 

To monarchs trembling on their guilty thrones, 

From petty prince to king-descended kings, 

To whom pale power like a shadow clings! 

In vain they teach obedience as a right ‘ 
To rulers and superiors: knowledge brings 

Unto the subject. majesty and might: 


And Truth bursts forth anew o’er Error’s rayless night. 


“ Knowledge is power:” Mankind have been taught 


i To feel that “ power ;” 


and, filled with Freedom’s fire, 
Whose brightest flames but from a spark are caught 
And fed by dreams immortal Hope inspire, 

And sleepless energies which never tire, 

Have dared that sacred “knowledge” to impart, 
Awakening enquiry and high desire, 


And noble aspirations that upstart 


When mind with mind communes and heart interprets heart! 


Lo! o’er the realms of empire past and gone 
Gray Ruin sits with glimmering glory crowned; 
And cold Oblivion rears her silent throne ; 


And Superstition walks th’ unhallowed ground 


~ 
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*Mid tombs and monuments strewn, scattered round 
Nameless and dateless as the things that were: 
O’er the far Future comes a wavering sound, 


Like Freedom’s spirit rising o’er despair, 








As if her injured ghost still loved to linger there! 





For Freedom’s blessings dwell but witb the free: 





The eagle soaring through the boundless skies; 





The rolling billows of the unchained sea; 

The wild horse with the spirit-speaking eyes ; 

The wind, which sweeps the heaven and onward flies 
O’er the illimitable fields of light, 

Visiting the cell where thraldom lies 


Upon the free-born spirit like a blight, 


Where Hope can bring no cheer and Solace no delight. 











OR, 


THE CONQUERED HEART; 


THE FLIRT OF THE WHITE SULPHOR. 


BY E. T. 


(Concluded.) 


PART III. 


Harry had learned through the letters 
which Grace occasionally wrote to him, 
that she contemplated, as usual, a trip to 
some of the watering places; but he 
neither knew the place to which she in- 
tended going, nor the exact time of her 
departure. It so happened, also, that 
when she passed through Richmond, on 
her way to the Springs, he was absent in 
a neighbouring county, attending to some 
important legal business. 

Upon his return to the city, he learned 
that she had gone to the White Sulphur, 
and set about making preparations to 
join her as soon as possible. In fact, he 
had to visit Lewisburg during the term 
of the Supreme Court of Appeals at that 
place, as he had been employed in a will 
case of great importance, the trial of 
which was to take place during the sum- 
mer; andas Lewisburg and the White Sul- 
phur were but a few miles apart, a visit 
to the one, would almost necessarily in- 
volve a visit to the other. 

Early in August he arrived at the 
springs, and found the place full to over- 
flowing, as the season was then at its 
height; he had some difficulty at first in 
obtaining accommodations, but at last 
succeeded, through the kindness of a 
friend, in getting a temporary resting 
place, until some better and more com- 
fortable arrangement could be effected. 
He soon learned, through the reluctant 
admissions of an intimate friend—who 
was cognizant of their engagement—that 
Grace had been leading a very dissipated 
and coquettish life since she reached the 
springs, and that she seemed to be wholly 
given up to the gratification of conquest, 
as well as to a heartless trifling with the 





feelings of men who deserved to be 
honoured and loved for their many 
virtues. . 

Ile was deeply pained at learning this 
state of affairs, and felt again all those 
doubts in full force, which had made him 
sometimes think that he was making 
shipwreck of his happiness, by insisting 
on a worldly union that never could be 
sanctified by those holy ties, which should 
make marriage on earth but a foretaste 
of the bliss of heaven, 

He did not attend the ball the night of 
his arrival—for he cared little for danc- 
ing—but went to see Grace the next day, 
a little earlier than the usual visiting 
hour, in order that he might find her 
alone. 

She seemed to be a good deal agitated 
when he entered her reception room, 
thereby showing that she was not yet 
entirely lost to all the nobler and finer 
feelings of her original nature. De- 
termined not to show by his manner that 
he had heard anything to her disparage- 
ment, and still hoping—lover-like—al- 
most against hope itself, he smoothed his 
brow and met her with one of those 
bright and winning smiles, which occa- 
sionally lit up his fine face. 

“How are you, dear Grace?” he said, 
as he pressed her hand in his and gazed 
fondly and lovingly into her beautiful 
eyes. 

“Very well, I thank you,” she replied, 
recovering her self-possession and return- 
ing his look calmly and rather coldly. 

“And how is your mother?” I trust 
she is well also.” 

‘“‘ She is quite well; I am sorry she is 
not at home to see you, but she has just 
gone out to see a sick friend,” answered 
Grace, with studied politeness, 
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The misgivings of Harry, which her 
presence had somewhat dispelled, hegan 
again to get the upper hand; but he was 
determined—at least upon this his first 
meeting—to conceal the displeasure and 
pain he felt. 

Assuming a light, bantering tone, he 
said, “I suppose, Grace, you have had a 
charming and brilliant time, for the 
springs seem to be unusually crowded 
with pleasure-seeking and pleasure-loving 
people?” 

* Charming, indeed!” she exclaimed, 
throwing as much animation into her 
manner as possible, “charming and de- 
lightful, for there are some elegant and 
accomplished men here, who have turned 
the heads of all the girls, myself in- 
cluded !” 

“Ah! then I suppose my poor ad- 
dition to your society is scarcely needed ?” 

“Not at all, [assure you,” she replied, 
“and I wonder you should have left your 
musty old law books, which you seem to 
love so much, better than anything else, 
t» visit a place already fully supplied 
with charming gallants.” 

There was a mischievous and rather 
malicious sparkle in her eye, as she said 
this, which made him resolve to play at 
the same game also. 

Assuming a careless manner, he said, 
“Do not lay the flattering unction to 
your soul, that I came entirely to see 
you; business of importance would have 
brought me to Lewisburg at any rate, 
and as my company is not wanted here, 
I shall hasten on to that place,” 

She thought she had missed her mark, 
and determined to change her tactics ; for 
her object seemed to be, to try this noble 
man to the last point of endurance. 

With a serious look and tone, she ob- 
served, after a pause of a few moments, 
“‘T have heard of your attentions to a 
certain lady in Richmond, and beg to 
assure you, if you have any matrimonial 
connections in view in that quarter, that 
you are as free as air so far as I am con- 
cerned.” 

“Why, Grace! who on earth could 
have put such a notion into your head! 
I assure you—” 
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“There, I don’t want any of your as- 
surances, that’s just the way you men do, 
You pay attention to other girls, and flirt 
with them, and then pretend it is false, 
And then, tuo,” she went before 
Harry could interrupt her, ‘and then, 


on, 


too, you say, it is wrong and improper 
for a girl to flirt, and pretend that she is 
wicked and got a bad heart, and all that 
sort of thing, while you men are always 
doing the same thing, and then saying 
it is only innocent attention, and means 
nothing!” 

“But I assure you,” here interrupted 
Harry, “ that I am innocent of the charge 
you have brought against me. In fact, I 
have been so constantly employed in the 
duties of my profession all the summer, 
that I have scarcely had time to visit my 
most intimate friends, much less to in- 
dulge—even if I was so inclined—in so 
reprehensible a practice as flirting.” 

“‘ Reprehensible! Yes! that’s the way 
you men always talk when women flirt; 
but when you flirt, then the case is altered, 
and it is always false, or innocent atten- 
tion. But I’ll show you that women can 
play at the same game too; and I give 
you notice that I intend to flirt also, and 
to my satisfaction, while I am at the 
springs.” 

“Be it so then,” he replied, with some 
emotion, and rising from his seat, bade 
her good morning. 

Thus do women carry the war into the 
enemy’s territories, the more easily to 
conceal their own real motives and in- 
tentions. Grace, by this céup d'etat, 
which she imagined had been most skil- 
fully executed, thought she had fore- 
stalled Harry in any objections which he 
might make—and which she had reason 
to expect—to her highly improper con- 
duct since she had been at the White 
Sulphur. 

She had, however, deceived herself and 
not Harry, who was a man of too much 
sense and penetration, to be taken in by 
such ordinary deceptions. Nevertheless, 
she had been successful, but not in the 
way and by the means she expected or 
intended; he had resolved to say nothing 
to her on the subject of her flirting, not, 
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however, because of her charges against 
him—brought, as he well knew, to screen 
her own conduct—but he thought it best 
to leave her faults to the correcting hand 
of time and circumstances, trusting that 
her better nature would at last prevail, 
and rescue her, and perhaps him, from 
impending ruin and misery. 

He could not help feeling pained and 
grieved, however, at the artifice which 
she had practiced, and left her presence 
with such gloomy forebodings and such 
deep melancholy, that he moved more 


“ Like one who treads alone— 
Some banquet hall deserted,” 


than the strong, brave-hearted, working 
man he really was. 

Some week or so after Harry had been 
to the Springs, the annual fancy ball was 
to take place. Those who have been in 
the habit of attending such balls will 
understand us when we say, that on the 
day it was to occur, there was “ con- 
fusion” everywhere without the build- 
ings, and any quantity of “bustle with- 
in.” 

The closed doors and shutters of the 
long rows of cabins indicated the occur- 
rence of some unusual ‘scenes within, 
and the passer by might catch, here and 
there, the joyous laughter of young 
girls and the audible disputes and con- 
sultations of managing mama’s with 
their sable female attendants. 

The cabin of Mrs. Irvine presented, 
among others, quite an amusing scene 
on this, the grand night of the season. 
That lady, being duly arrayed in a silver- 
grey silk, trimmed with black lace, and 
adorned with handsome white lace about 
the neck and sleeves, had just surrounded 
her head with a profusion of curls, still 
steaming from the curling-iron, and sug- 
gestive, if not dispelling the hot odor of 
pomatum; and was now consigning it, 
for further adornment, to the hands of 
an aged negress, who rejoiced in the 
euphonius soubriquet of Cynthy. 

Old Cynthy stood in front of her mis- 
tress, with a furmidable turban in her 
left hand, and going through a series of 
pantomimes with her right. 
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Suddenly, as if inspired by the gorge- 
ous appearance of that lady, she broke 
forth into an eloquent harangue, accom- 
panied by the usual gesticulation of her 
race. 

“Ah! dear she said, ‘well! 
how fine you does look, and how young 
you ’pears to be. You look jes as young 
now as you did dese forty years back. 
Well! I recklects how you looked when 
you was a little gal, and ole muarster 
yus’ed to trot you on he ne, and sing 
bout Bamberry Cross and sich like, and 
how you yus’ed to skip and to hop bout, 
jes like a kildee!” 

“Well, dar!” she exclaimed, placing 
the turban—which she had been holding 
in a threatening attitude—on the head of 
her mistress, “‘ you jes looks like a queen 
now, you does!” 

‘** And den, too,” continued aunt Cyn- 
thy, as she was generally called by the 
young people, “and den, dares “Miss 
Clementina Cook and Miss Liza Bruce, 
was gals wid you, mistis, and gracious 
me, how dey does look! Miss Clemen- 
tina, she look jes like she’d bin dyed in 
hick’ry dye and it had’nt tuck well; and 
Miss Liza, I hardly knows what she does 
look like. And, gracious me!” aunt 
Cynthy was very partial to this expres- 
siun; “‘and gracious me! de finery dey 
does war make ’em look wusser den de 
wus !” 

“Do, Cynthy, hush !” said Mrs, Irvine, 
arranging, in rather a sentimental man- 
ner, a stray curl or two. 

“And how do I look, aunt Cynthy?” 
said Grace, coming from the next room, 
with a smiling and self-satisfied face. 

There could have been but one answer 
to this question, as Grace stood in all 
her maiden loveliness, arrayed as Undine. 
Her robe of white illusion hung in grace- 
ful folds around. her fine person; her 
slender waist was encircled with a zone 
of coral, and similar ornaments hung 
pendent from her beautiful neck and 
arms; while, at the same time, her brown 
hair fell in natural ringlets over her 
shoulders, and was confined on one side by 
a sparkling spray of coral, studded with 
costly pearls and diamonds. 
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Grace, indeed, was lovely, and she could 
not have chosen a character better calcu- 
lated to display her charms. 

“How do I look, aunt Cynthy ?” re- 
peated Grace, “ pretty enough to live in 
the water?” 

Aunt Cynthy, who had stood dumb- 
founded for some moments, by the beau- 
tiful apparition which stood before her, 
now commenced another series of panto- 
mimic gesticulations, exclaiming at the 
same time, ‘ Pooty, honey! pooty as a 
angel jes ascended out ob heben! You 
is jes as much like a angel, as a angel is 
like heself!” 

“No! no! aunt Cynthy, I am not like 
an angel on earth or in heaven, just at 
present, for I am not going to live in 
either place,” said Grace. 

“Whar den, honey?” asked aunt 
Cynthy, her eyes dilating at such an ex- 
traordinary declaration. 

‘“‘In the water,” answered Grace. 

Aunt Cynthy’s eyes seemed ready to 
pop out of her head at this announce- 
ment. 

“In de water, honey? May de Lord 
have mussy on de chile! Gwine in de 
water to spile dat lubly dress and all 
dose fine things, and den, may be, to be 
drownded besides! Goodness! gracious, 
chile! you is done gib me a turn in de 
side at sich a nouncement!” 

Aunt Cynthy’s further observations 
were here brought to an abrupt conclu- 
sion by Mrs. Irvine, who, having com- 
pleted her toilet, thought it time to call 
her servant’s attention to the condition of 
the room, which presented rather a 
Babel-like state of confusion. 

“ You Cynthy !’”’—Mrs. Irvine generally 
emphasized her words when she ad- 
dressed Cynthy—“ You Cynthy! what 
are you standing there for, doing nothing 
and talking. nonsense, when the room is 
turned up-side down ?” 

Cynthy immediately directed her eyes 
towards the ceiling, in order to ascertain 
in what manner the room was to be set 
to rights, in case her mistress’s conjecture 
of the reversed position of its parallel 
sides should prove true. 

Becoming satisfied that the ceiling 
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was all right, and that her work lay on 
the floor as usual, she commenced briskly 
to set the room in order, still casting, 
now and then, admiring glances towards 
her old and young mistress, to both of 
whom she was attached by no ordinary 
ties of affection. 

A knock was soon afterwards heard at 
the door, and the ladies were informed 
that Arthur Hervey was in the reception 
room, and that it was time to go to the 
ball. 

After a kind farewell to old Cynthy, 
who still muttered to herself about “de 
water,” the ladies left their cabin, escorted 
by Arthur, and proceeded to the ball- 
room, whither, kind reader, we propose 
to take you, not as an actor, but merely 
as ‘“‘a looker on in Venice.” 

The ball-room was brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and “the fun was fast and furi- 
ous,” when our party made their ap- 
pearance. Arthur Hervey, upon whose 
arm hung the lovely Undine, seemed a 
modern Chesterfield to-night, as he 
threaded his way, with his lovely charge, 
through the crowded room. 

His sallies of wit and light repartee, 
drew peals of joyous laughter from his 
fair partner, and at that moment he felt 
he would rather occupy his present 
position than “ gain the crown the Bour- 
bon lost.” 

The airy and graceful fairy might be 
seen here and there, tripping lightly ia 
the mazy dance; while stately dames, in 
brocade and ruff, recalled the days of 
England’s Virgin Queen. Chivalry, too, 
had many a votary among the manly 
forms, and many a “queen of love and 
beauty” bestowed encouraging glances 
on her chosen knight. 

And there, too, was the old English 
gentleman, in shorts and knee-buckles, 
his hair whitened with artificial snow, 
and his portly form and rosy face sug- 
gesting venison pasties and dry old port. 

Eastern splendour, also, lent ‘“‘ enchant- 
ment to the scene.” Georgian beauties, 
in their early bloom, and maids from 
Circassia’s land of love, arrayed in all 
the glories of Esstern splendour, floated 
like Houris through the room. And 
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there, too, were the loveliest daughters of 
Cashmere’s lovely vale, who— 





“like dreams, 
Glide through its foliage and drink beams 
Of beauty from its founts and streams, 
And all those wandering minstrel-maics, 
Who leave—how can they leave--the 
shades 
Of that dear valley, and are found 
Singing in the gardens of the South 
Those songs, that ne’er so sweetly sound 
As from a young Cashmerian’s mouth.” 


Strangely contrasted with the gay and 
brilliant throng, stood a tall and com- 
manding figure, clad in the gown and 
toga of a Roman Senator, with his arms 
folded on his breast, and leaning against 
the wall of the room. He seemed almost 
out of place in that joyous crowd, for his 
deep, abstracted manner showed that his 
thoughts were not congenial with those 
who surrounded him, and ever and anon 
gazed in wonder on the form of the noble 
Roman Tribune. 

The sensation created by the entrance 
of Grace, caused him to turn towards the 
door, and for a moment, as his eye rested 
on the beautiful girl, his face lit up with 
a glow of admiration and tenderness ; 
but it was gone again the next moment, 
leaving the same deep gloom upon his 
brow. 

Grace had hoped that Harry would not 
have been present at the ball, for she 
knew he took but little interest in such 
scenes; but as she cast a searching 
glance round the room and encountered 
the sad, reproachful eye that rested on 
her, for a moment she turned deadly pale 
and almost swooned away. 

Recovering her self-possession, how- 
ever, by a powerful effort, and vexed at 
her own weakness and at the reproachful 
glance of Harry, she resolved to give a 
loose rein to all her arts of coquetry, and 
to surpass even herself to-night. 

Surrounded by a brilliant crowd of ad- 
miring attendants, she dispensed her 
telling glances and flashed her sparkling 
wit on every hand. Arthur Hervey was 
ever at her side, and threw into his man- 
ner and conversation every grace which 


he hoped would tell on the heart of the 
peerless woman, whom he now wor- 
shiped with all the strength and depth of 
an ardent nature. 


“ Whate’er he did, or dream’d, or felt,” 


her image was ever present in his heart, 
and shone out there 


Oe. — } 
aieeen ‘a thing to bless, 


All full of light and loveliness.” 





PART IV. 


Still adhering to his resolution to leave 
to time and circumstances the correction 
of Grace’s faults, and being satisfied that 
interference on his part would only make 
matters worse, Harry left the Springs a 
day or two after the fancy ball, and went 
to Lewisburg, for the purpose of attend- 
ing to the legal business which had partly 
brought him to the mountains. 

In the mean time Grace had capti- 
vated a numerous train of suitors, who 
had been attracted not less by her beauty 
than her fortune, for she was the sole 
heir of an old and distinguished family, 
which had accumulated riches in every 
generation, nearly all of which was now 
centred on herself. 

There is, or rather there used to be, a 
wooded hill—or mountain, as most per- 
sons would call it—in rear of the pro- 
prietor’s house, and immediately front- 
ing the offices at the White Sulphur; 
from a particular point on the summit of 
which, a beautiful and romantic view 
might be obtained of the adjacent country. 
Just at this spot an aged oak, the giant 
of the forest, had fallen, and by some 
curious freak of nature had disposed its 
numerous branches in such a manner as 
to form a comfortable and agreeable 
rustic seat. 

Here, a few evenings after Harry had 
left, Arthur and Grace were seated, 
gazing upon the beautiful scene spread 
out before them. And well might the 
eye linger on its loveliness ! 

The last rays of the setting sun were 
struggling in refracted waves through a 
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veil of mist, which shed a softened light 
upon a landscape, where lofty ridges and 
green valleys—relieved, here and there, 
by winding streams, shining like silver 
threads—formed a combination of the 
beautiful, which should be seen in order 
to be appreciated. 

The better nature of Grace seemed 
touched by the influences that surrounded 
her; rising from her seat and pointing 
far away towards the setting sun, she 
exclaimed with enthusiasm : 

“Ts it not beautiful? What hand but 
that of Omnipotence could paint a scene 
like this?” 

A holier light than usual seemed to 
shine in her eyes, as she stood with her 
arm still extended, her coral lips slightly 
parted and her whole form dilating, a 
model of superb and imperial beauty. 
So, at least, thought Arthur Hervey, as 
he gazed on her with an enthusiasm 
equal to that which had been awakened 
in her by the beautiful landscape. Clasp- 
ing her hand, he told his love with all 
the impassioned ardour of an impulsive 
and excitable nature. She listened with 
proud delight to his tale of love, and ex- 
ulted at the thought of having led cap- 
tive one, who was regarded as the most 
elegant and accomplished man at the 
Springs. 

Poor Harry! thou art again almost for- 
gotten at that moment of gratified pride! 
She feels almost tempted: to accept the 
hand which had been so passionately 
placed at her disposal ; but happening to 
raise her eyes again to the lovely scene 
before her, better feelings come over her 
and she rejects his offer, but leaves him 
—coquette as she was—every reason to 
hope for success at some distant and 
future day. 

The season was now drawing to a close, 
and many of the visitors had already 
departed to their homes, carrying with 
them renewed health and vigour, and the 
remembrance of pleasant associations 
and ties of friendship, which would, per- 
haps, linger long in their memory, after 
other joys had faded and passed away 
forever. 

Harry had returned from Lewisburg, 
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where he had gained fresh laurels, by 
the able manner in which he had argued 
and won his cause. The nightly recur- 
ring ball had lost much of its attraction 
for the votaries of pleasure, and various 
means were resorted to in order to relieve 
the insipid monotony which was begin- 
ning seriously to be felt by the pleasure- 
loving portion of the visitors. Among 
other resources, less objectiomable for 
killing time than many that ‘were 
adopted, that of riding every evening on 
horse-back was much patronized by those 
who could obtain the requisite means for 
gratifying their equestrian tastes, 

Harry was a fine horseman, and had 
caused his own high-spiritedand thorough- 
bred riding horse to be brought to the 
mountains, so that he might indulge in 
an exercise which he always found time 
to take, even in his busiest hours. 

Finding, upon his return to the Springs, 
that riding was the fashionable amuse- 
ment, he had repeatedly urged Grace 
to ride with him, but had as repeatedly 
been rebuffed by a flat refusal, or some 
frivolous excuse. She was, however, in 
the habit of riding daily, accompanied 
sometimes by one and sometimes by 
another of the many suitors fur her hand, 
but more frequently by Arthur Hervey, 
who still hoped and sighed at her feet. 

It was on a lovely evening, about the 
middle of September, that a gay party of 
cavaliers and ladies might have been 
seen winding their way along the sinu- 
ous road which leads from the White 
Sulphur to Lewisburg. It was just the 
season when we begin to get a foretaste 
of that delicious weather which always 
precedes the early frost; and steeds and 
riders seemed to feel the exhilarating in- 
fluences of the bracing air, as they swept 
on at a rapid pace to a high point in the 
road, whence they were to retrace their 
steps to the Springs. 

They soon reachod this point, and after 
breathing their horses, and admiring the 
magnificent view stretched out like a 
map before them, they turned homeward. 
Arthur and Grace were in front and led 
the party in gallant style; the beautiful, 
high-spirited mare, which Grace was 
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riding—excited by the cool, bracing air 
of the evening—soon began to show 
signs of restiveness. which at first did 
not excite any uneasiness in the minds 
of either party, and perhaps would have 
gradually worn away, had not an unfor- 
tunate incident occurred at that moment, 
which was near causing fatal conse- 
quences to more than one that day. 

A party of gentlemen had left the 
Springs that morning, for the purpose of 
deer-hunting in the neighbouring moun- 
tains; and, unfortunately, as it turned 
out, did not succeed in starting a deer 
until late in the day. Avoiding, by in- 
stinct, the various stands which had been 
occupied by the hunters, the worn and 
weary animal, now hard pressed by the 
dogs, fled towards the road, along which 
our party were returning. The spirited 
animal which Grace was riding, hearing 
the cry of the approaching pack, became 
almost unmanageable, and Arthur be- 
gan to be seriously alarmed for the 
safety of his fair companion. Nearer 
and nearer drew “the deep-mouthed” 
hounds, until suddenly, at a curve in the 
road, the deer, closely pursued by the 
dogs, rushed madly across the track, and 
the animal on which Grace was mounted, 
now thoroughly terrified, sped fearfully 
on her way. 

On! on! she went! swift as an arrow, 
bearing the inanimate and almost lifeless 
form of Grace to seeming destruction ! 


“With flying foot the road she spurned, 
Fled eastward with unwearied pace, 
And left behind the panting chase.” 


The position of Arthur was painful in 
the extreme ; fearing to pursue the flying 
steed with his own already excited horse, 
lest he might add to Grace’s danger by 
exciting her horse to greater speed, he 
reined up and looked with despairing 
agony upon the rapidly retreating form 
of the woman he loved best on earth. 

In the meanwhile, by one of those ex- 
traordinary circumstances which the 
sceptic refers to chance, but which the 
Christian rightly attributes to the super- 
intending hand of Providence, it so hap- 
pened that Harry had set forth, on his 


customary evening ride, by the same road 
which had been selected for the evening 
excursion of our own party. 


He was alone, and was deeply medita- 
ting on the conduct of Grace, and trying 
—lover-like—to find such excuses for her 
course as should be satisfactory to his 
nice sense of honour, when he suddenly 
heard, upon reaching an eminence in the 
road, the “ clattering and clanging” noise 
of a rapidly approaching horse. 


Immediately in rear of him, at the 
distance of a mile, was one of those clear, 
leaping trout streams, so famous in the 
mountains of Western Virginia. The 
road crossed this stream on a bridge 
elevated some distance above the water; 
for just at this point the stream was 
bounded or each side by rocky cliffs, and 
rippled and murmured below over a ledge 
of rocks, interspersed with fallen boul- 
ders from the neighbouring heights; 
presenting to the tired traveller, on a 
sultry day, a scene as grateful and re- 
freshing as some green oasis offers to the 
weary Bedouin in the burning sands of 
the desert. 


On the top of this eminence a foot-path 
struck off to the left, as you approached 
the Springs, which, after passing through 
an open field and a skirt of woods, de- 
scended to the water over a confused 
heap of loose rocks, and ascended to the 
main road again on the other side by a 
long, winding route through ivy and the 
beautiful mountain laurel. 

Harry stopped on the top of this hill 
and waited the approach of the horse, 
whose ringing steps he could hear, but 
could not as yet see on account of a turn 
in the road. 


The noise drew nearer and nearer, un- 
til suddenly a horse, bearing the droop- 
ing form of a lady, came thundering up 
the ascent, and upon reaching Harry— 
who threw himself across the road to 
stop its mad career—swerved to the left 
and went flying down the path we have 
described. One look from Grace, des- 
pairing, agonizing, beseeching, fell upon 
Harry like a death-phantom and made him 
reel in his saddle. ’Twas but for a mo- 
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ment, however, that he gave way to his 
feelings. 

Bracing himself in his seat and seizing 
the reins with a firmer grasp, he drove 
the spurs into the sides of his high- 
bred and powerful horse, and swift as 
light itself pursued the flying form of 
Grace, whose destiny now seemed sus- 
pended by a thread. 

See! how nobly the gallant horse 
answers the call of the gallant rider! 
Iie seems scarcely to touch the ground, 
and gains rapidly on the flying mare; 
nearer and nearer he comes, until now! 
he has lapped her! Side by side, like 
twin chains of lightening, they near the 
terrible cliff. And now! now! it is life 
or death centred in a single moment of 
time! But a few feet more and all is 
over! More firmly grasping his reins in 
one hand, and bending low upon the 
neck of his horse, he encircles the waist 
of Grace with his arm, and quick as 
thought, by a powerful effort, throws his 
horse upon his haunches, and lifts at the 
same time the inanimate form of Grace 
from her saddle and places her in safety 
infrontof him. Nobly! nobly done, Iarry! 

They were almost upon the verge of the 
precipice when Harry lifted Grace from 
her horse; being thus relieved from her 
weight and the restraint of the curb, the 
maddened animal plunged headlong down 
the rocky descent, and fell a mangled 
corpse among the rocks and water below ; 
a fate which Grace must have shared but 
for the brave heart and strong arm of 
Harry Hanson. 

Springing to the ground and lifting the 
fainting girl from his horse, he placed 
her reclining against a rock, and brought 
water from the stream below to aid in 
restoring her to consciousness. * 

The rest of the party, alarmed at the 
confused account which they had received 
from Arthur, now rapidly came up and 
assisted in recovering Grace from her 
fainting fit, which seemed at first to re- 
sist all their efforts. She was, however, 
gradually restored to consciousness, but 
the shock to her nervous system had been 
so great as to render riding or walking 
out of the question. 


A carriage was obtained from a gentle- 
man living near, in which she was con- 
veyed to the Springs, not, however, before 
she had given Harry a grateful look, 
which thrilled to his heart and repaid 
him for much that he had suffered. 

Grace was confined to her room for 
several days, and Harry was constant in 
his attentions, sending her messages and 
flowers, and such delicacies as he could 
procure; hoping that at last her heart 
had been touched, and that she would 
now yield him, trustingly and unreser- 
vedly, that affection for which he had so 
long hoped and sighed. 

Vain hope! At first she felt a sudden 
gush of grateful love and tenderness for 
the noble man who had saved her life, 
not unmixed with a conscious pride that 
she was loved by one so worthy and so 
brave; but soon the old feelings began 
again to steal over her, and she felt that 
same reluctance to confess to Harry that 
her heart had been conquered by him, 
which had ever been one of the peculiar 
characteristics of her nature. 

Harry had now become the ‘observed 
of all observers,” and was the lion of the 
Springs, a position which was by no 
means agreeable to a man who so well 
knew what a temporary popularity was 
worth. He shrank from making himself 
conspicuous, or of having such a position 
forced upon him; and hence determined 
to leave the Springs as soon as he was 
assured of Grace's complete restoration. 

As soon as she was able to receive 
company he called upon her, and received 
her warm thanks for the debt she owed 
him; but no responsive chord of her 
heart seemed to beat in unison with his 
own, for her thanks were couched in such 
language only as she might have used to 
any one else who had rendered her such 
a service. 

A few days after Grace had mingled 
again in society, Harry left the White 
Sulphur and returned to Richmond, de- 
termined, if possible, to forget his troubles 
in the dry but absorbing study and busi- 
ness of his profession. 

The season was now nearly over, and 
one or two slight frosts warned the visitors 
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from lower Virginia, that they might 
return in safety to the comforts of their 
ancestral halls. Mrs. Irvine and Grace, 
among others, returned home about this 
time, and were still escorted by Arthur, 
who now redoubled his efforts to gain the 
hand of Grace, for facts, as well as his 
own vanity, led him to suppose that he 
was her favourite suitor. 

Great was the rejoicing at Forest ITill 
upon the return of “old mistis and young 
mistis.” A holiday had been given, as 
usual, and the servants, in their best 
clothes and with smiling and happy faces, 
had assembled in the yard, under the 
noble grove of oaks and elms, to wel- 
come home those they loved so dearly, 
and who were bound to them by family 
ties, which are nowhere on earth as 
strong as among the old family servants 
of Eastern Virginia. 

Each one had some extravagant com- 
pliment, or some homely offering—alike 
tokens of affection—ready to offer to their 
*“‘mistises,” and all with pompous pride, 
referred to the far-stretching acres of 
golden Indian corn, as proof of their in- 
dustry in working “de crap.” 

Happy scene! May the arm be palsied 
that would ruthlessly sunder these en- 
dearing ties, and violently force an un- 
sought and impossible freedom upon these 
dependent but happy beings! 

Early in December, we again find 
Harry at Forest Hill. Grace being now 
removed from the temptations which a 
gay watering place offered for the grati- 
fication of her vanity, had begun more 
seriously to reflect on her past conduct 
and treatment of Harry, than she had 
ever done before, and felt—as all must 
feel under similar circumstances—some 
of those pangs of remorse which Provi- 
dence had decreed she should soon suffer, 
to an extent almost beyond human en- 
durance. 

In consequence of this change in her 
feelings, she treated Harry more kindly 
than usual; although truth compels us 
to say, that we would not have answered 
for her conduct had she been surrounded 
by the same inducements to an opposite 
course as at the Springs. 


Although Harry was by no means 
certain that the change would be perma- 
nent, he nevertheless felt for the time 
being as if a load had been removed from 
his breast, and determined to confirm her 
good impressions if it was possible for 
him to accomplish so desirable an 
end. 

A few days after Harry had been at 
Forest Hill, they were sitting together 
one night in the parlour, from whose 
ample and spacious old-fashioned fire 
place proceeded a delightful glow of 
heat, caused by the burning of a huge 
pile of hickory logs, therein artistically 
arranged, according to the fashion of 
Virginia fire-making. 

It suddenly occurred to Harry to take 
advantage of this opportunity, to con- 
firm the good resolutions which seemed 
at that time to be exerting an influence 
over Grace. It occurred to him, also, 
that he might do this in an indirect but 
forcible manner, by resuming a conver- 
sation which had been broken off a few 
months before in that very room. 

“You doubtless recollect, Grace,” he 
observed after a pause in their previous 
conversation, “that when I was here in 
the spring, we were talking of Bulwer's 
incomparable work, ‘My Novel,’ and that 
you were asking me my opinion of the 
book, and the variety of life sketched 
therein.” 

“Yes,” replied Grace, “I recollect it 
well, and would be glad to hear your 
opinion more fully on the subject.” 

‘Well! there’s Randal Leslie, he who 
built his hopes of success on knowledge 
alone. Take him for example,” said 
Harry, “and let us see what an analysis 
of his character will teach us. He had 
a subtle and vigorous intellect, but dis- 
regarded the means hy which he reached 
his ends; lays trains of events—artisti- 
cally arranged, it is true,—but which 
bring him no permanent good. Ile only 
uses knowledge, and knowledge with its 
single light—mingled with none of the 
softer rays of other virtues—guides him 
along his weary way, until ‘he falls at 
last and by the way-side dies,’ filled— 
though he tries to conceal it—with that 
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deep, corroding canker of the soul—re- 
morse.” 

As Harry said this he looked tenderly 
at Grace, whose eyes fell beneath his 
and a slight blush suffused her cheek. 

“This is one picture,’ he resumed, 
after a moment’s pause, “let us now 
look at the opposite, in the character of 
Leonard Fairfield. He was of mean 
birth, but possessed conscious strength 
to rise, and he did rise. How? let me 
ask. Through the instrumentality of 
kind friends and the effects of the af- 
fliction through which he passed. These 
came to his aid and curbed his vain and 
ambitious hopes, and he finally arrived at 
a goal illuminated by the Divine light 
of the Gospel.” 

“That is all true,” said Grace, “ but 
all of us, you know, are not Leonard 
Fairfields, and can’t be good and religi- 
ous if we tried.” 

** Yes, we can if we éry, there lies the 
rub. We may not all be Leonard Fair- 
fields, but all of us can try to do like 
him, to do right,” said Harry, empha- 
sizing the last word. 

““And,” he continued, “if we try to 
do right, there’s always a hand ready to 
help us; whoever labours heartily to this 
end, seeking faithfully this helping hand, 
will generally, like Leonard, reach the 
desired goal.” 

Grace looked serious, for she felt there 
was a deeper meaning in his language 
than a stranger would have supposed ; 
after a little pause she raised her eyes to 
his face and said : 

“Goon, Harry.” ’Twas the first time 
she had ever called him Ilarry, and his 
heart bounded ut the endearing epithet. 

“And then, there’s Audley Egerton, 
also—”’ 

“Do you know, Harry,” interposed 
Grace, “that I have often thought you 
were like Audley Egerton ?” 

“Thank you, Grace,” said Harry, 
‘but I would not wish to be like him in 
everything. He had many noble qualities, 
’tis true, but then he was consumed by 
the burning fire of ambition, forced upon 
him, some would say, and embraced, per- 
haps, to hide the deep, corroding canker 
of his heart; but still loved and sought 
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after, and forming part of his very ex- 
istence. And then, too, he practiced de- 
ception upon his best friend, which ever 
filled him with remorse. 

“Thus it ever is, no matter how inno- 
cent it may appear; deception still leaves 
a deep and often an indelible stain which 
heaven, even, cannot wipe out.” 

**What touching, noble language the 
author uses at the death scene,” said 
Grace. 

“Noble, indeed!” replied Harry, “I 
will repeat it, for it made a lasting im- 
pression upon me when I read the book.” 

Hurry then repeated, ia his deep, clear 
and melodious voice, this beautiful pas- 
sage, which deserves again and again to 
be written and read: ‘ 

“ Death strode into the household ring, 
and seating itself, calm and still, looked 
life-like; warm hearts throbbing round 
it; lofty hopes fluttering upward; Love 
kneeling at its feet; Religion, with lifted 
finger, standing by its side.” 

Grace seemed deeply moved as he 
finished, and after sitting some time in 
silence, rose and bade him good-night. 
Harry rose also, and approaching Grace, 
took her hand, and lovking lovingly and 
tenderly into her beautiful eyes, now 
softened by unwonted emotion, said: 

“ Good-night, dear Grace, that heaven 
may bless and watch over and teach you, is 
the constant prayer of your own Harry.” 
He drew her to him as he spoke and im- 
printed a kiss upon her brow. They then 
separated for the night, a night that was 
destined to be a turning-point in more 
lives than one. 

Mrs, Irvine had retired to her chamber 
earlier that night than usual, complain- 
ing of indisp.sition; no one, however, 
thought that she was seriously sick, and 
the night passed off in its usual quiet 
way at Forest Hill. 

Early the next morning, however, 
upon the entrance of her maid, she was 
found speechless, having had a paralytic 
stroke some time during the night. 

Grace was speedily summoned to the 
bed-side of her mother, and language 
would be inadequate to express the terri- 
ble shock she felt, when she beheld her 
mother evidently dying. 
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The family physician was immediately 
sent for, and also some of the nearest 
neighbours, but the efforts of the doctor, 
and the kind nursing of loving friends, 
were alike unavailing; “‘ Death had strode 
into the family-ring,” and another of its 
victims was summoned to sleep in the 
cold and silent ground. 

Grace was too much overcome to at- 
tend her mother’s funeral, which took 
place two days after her death. 

It was, indeed, no common: soriow 
which filled that large crowd of all com- 
plexions, which gathered round the last 
earthly resting-placve of the deceased 
lady. Mrs. Irvine, though a fussy, and 
occasionally an irritable woman, was, 
notwithstanding these deformities in her 
character, a kind woman, and one who 
had won many friends. She was. too, 
what the world calls a Christian, but 
truth compels us to say, that we fear 
she had very little vital piety. She was, 
however, without doubt, a kind and com- 
passionate mistress, and was greatly loved 
by her many servants. 

?Twas, indeed, no common sorrow 
which awed and stilled that mixed crowd, 
as it stood round the open grave. The 
coffin was borne to the grave by her own 
servants, and after it was lowered to its 
resting-place, deep in the earth, the im- 
pressive services of the church were read 
by the aged man of God, who was now 
called upon to perform a service for the 
wife, which twenty years before he had 
performed at the same spot over the 
husband. ‘“‘ Earth to earth, dust to dust.” 

As the impressive scene was closed, 
and the last rites performed, the long 
pent up feelings of her servants broke 
forth in that low, wailing moan, so 
peculiar to their race, and which showed 
how deeply they svrrowed for the loss of 
one who had seen many of them grow up 
under her fostering care, and who was 
bound to older ones by the strongest ties 
of family association, 

Poor Grace was nearly heart-broken, 
for this was the first great affliction of 
her life; it was the first time she had 
felt the presence of death in her own 
family, her father having died when she 
was too young to feel her loss. She felt, 


too, that deepest of all pangs, consuming 
remorse ; remorse, that she had treated 
her mother so disrespectfully during her 
life, and now more bitter because she 
was unable to offer any atonement. 
And remorse, too, for having so cruelly 
treated the good and noble man, on whom 
she now leaned as her svle earthly sup- 
port. 

Oh! Remorse! Remorse! thou art one 
of the demons of earth! Thou hast 
peopled asylums and grave-yards with 
thy victims, and still thou ever walkest 
abroad upon the earth, insatiate of more 
legions with whom to fill thy palace in 
hell ! 

Calamity had fallen with a heavy hand 
upon Grace, but it brought, after a time, 
an antidote with its poison, for supported 
by the deep, fervent love of Harry, and 
encouraged by his firm trust in God, she 
sought and found relief, where relief only 
could be found. ‘‘ Her soul arose,” and 
laying her burdens on Him who had 
promised to bear them, she found that 
relief which heaven alone could give. 

As it was impossible for Grace to live 
alone at Forest Ilill, she removed to 
Richmond, and determined to live in a 
retired private boarding-house until her 
marriage, which was to take place in the 
following spring. 

Winter had come and gone, and the 
joyous spring, with her singing birds and 
beautiful flowers, bad come smilingly in 
again. Grace had become composed and 
happy, ani seemed more lovely than 
ever, at least in the eyes of Harry, who 
read in her calm and placid face the out- 
ward proofs of a trusting, loving heart 
within, 


“She did not weep, 
But o’er her meek eyes came a happy inist, 
Like that which kept the heart of Eden 
green.” 


On a bright spring morning, early in 
May, a few select and intimate friends 
were to be seen standing with Harry and 
Grace round the chancel of one of the 
most beautiful churches in the city. 

It was the wedding morn of Harry and 
Grace. Thus a wife was won, a heart 
was conquered. 
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TYRTAICA. 
i. 


Wants or THE Sovran. 


“The South wants cities, lands, and funds, 
Wants railroads, factories, commerce, trade ; 
Men for her mines, to clear her wilds, 
Wants population ready made; 


“ Wants skill, industry, enterprise ; 
Wants learning, schools, and colleges ; 
Wants thinkers, writers, literature ; 
Improvements, arts, and sciences.” 


How many wants to cover up 

The want of war, and danger shun! 
To arms, to arms! Be these our hope! 
No battle fought, no victory won. 


“They tell us we are weak ;’”—that taunt 
Is old,—-and measure out their might. 

“ What can eight millions do,” they say, 

1 “*Gainst eighteen millions in the fight?” 


, | “Eight millions?”—Three were once enough 
i "7 To dare old England o’er the sea. 
ee ea 

Three millions! aye, but all were men, 


While we,—pray tell me, what are we? 


Not men the South wants, no, not men 

i To build her cities, sail the seas, 

For railroads, commerce, factories, mines, 
i Not men for all the arts.of peace; 


Not men for legislative halls, 
Pais Not patriots bold for place and fee, 
Bh Not men to swell her census roll,— 


i, Her want is men who dare be free! 


et Ng Aye, men who dare ’gainst any odds! 

i Aye, men no multitude affrights ! 

| au Who dread not numbers, but a wrong; 
Who count not foes, but count their rights! 


i!) II. 
HN To Sovrnern Women. 


ie Oh, Southern daughters! are ye fair, 
| Or fair no longer for the bold? 


1 Is less the man whose arm defends, 
Than he who buys you gauds for gold? 
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“Your hand too small?” But fresh from it 
The strong man’s hand can never fail. 
“Too weak?” Aye, as the rigging’s weak 
Which stays the stout mast in the gale. 


Once woman was all honour’s source ; 

Her sake could nerve a coward’s arm 
Where now your honour, where your power? 
Ig lost your hero-making charm? 


Oh, Southern mothers! who are these 
Ye’ve borne to fathers such as theirs? 
These man-shaped monsters, who are they ? 


Are they true children, true born heirs. 


Go drive these skulking cowards out! 
Disown each dastard danger shuns! 
Go arm them as those mothers did 


Who loved their country more than sons! 


Awake, ye dead, the living fail! 

Make room, ye living, for the dead! 
Give them the battle where ‘ye quail ; 

Go hide from them each dastard head. 
Oh, shame! more heroes should be found 
Beneath, oh, South, than on thy ground! 


But why arouse them? Were they loved 
For Virtue’s sake, then she were dear; 
And, if their memory stirs us not, 

They could not wake us were they here,— 
For Virtue’s light is always shed, 

And brave men need not wake the dead. 


No, wake them not. Instead of love 
Shame might breed envy for the brave; 
For Virtue keeps her charm, and leaves 
Her sting behind her in the grave. 
Perhaps,—though loved not for her sake,— 
Their love may Virtue dearer make. 


IV. 


Shall we tarry longer 

Waiting to grow stronger, 

While our Northern wronger 

Laughs our vaunts to scorn---- 

Cails us cowards born! 

Cuorvs.----Sword of the South! 

Arm of the South! 
Prove thy boasted claim. 
Shall our shame,----or fame 


Be in every mouth ? 
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Northern fear is taunted, 
Southern blood is vaunted 
Fiery hot, undaunted. 

But a North wind rough 
Cools it soon enough. 


Cuorvs.----Sword of the South! &c. 


“Insults?” If they hear them, 
Insults only cheer them, 

Insults prove we fear them. 

“ Cowards ?”----more’s the shame! 
Cowards whip us tamel 


Cuorvs.----Sword of the South! &c. 


Cease these taunts unbounded. 
Be the trumpet sounded! 

Prove your charge well founded ; 
Prove if they will yield, 

On the battle-field. 


Cuorvs.---Sword of the South! &c. 


Since we yield, what wonder 
Half our lands they plunder?.---- 
But enough is yonder 

For a battle-ground. 

Plenty more beyond. 


Cuorvs.----Sword of the South! &c. 


Ours, if we can take it, 
Right and justice make it,---- 
Theirs if we forsake it. ; 
Lands to those belong 


Whom their right makes strong. 


Cuorvs.----Sword of the South! &c. 





“Onward to the border!” 
Be our marching order. 
Sound it louder, louder! 
Be our battle-cry 

“South and victory !” 


Cuorvs ----Sword of the South! 
Arm of the South! 
Prove thy boasted claim! 
Shall our shame,----or fame 
Be in every mouth? 


F. J. 
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THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 


No writer perhaps of English fiction 
has surpassed or even equalled Henry 
Fielding in wit, delineation of character, 
and thorough knowledge of the human 
heart; yet, no writer has so marred the 
beauties and excellencies of his writings 
by an indiscriminate and unpardonable 
use of vulgarities as this extraordinary 
man. In consequence of these defects, 
the works of Fielding and Smollet, e¢ id 
omne genus, have been excluded from the 
family library, and thus a void has been 
created in that peculiar phase of litera- 
ture which has remained long unfilled by 
any competing works of fiction worthy 
of notice. 


It is true we have basked in the sun- 
light of Scott and Bulwer, and a host of 
lesser writers have contributed to elevate 
the standard of English letters, and lay 
bare the workings of human hearts, But 
no writer of note, for a long series of 
years, has attempted the delineation of 
the types and phases of character which 
are found in the lower classes. Most of 
the novels of any literary excellence con- 
tain, it is true, able and correct delinea- 
tion of individuals drawn from those 
classes, and who are necessarily connected 
with the pictures of higher life; we have 
the contact and jostle of classes in the 
callings and dependencies of life, but we 
have no distinctive illustration of the cha- 
racteristics of the lower class, as a class. 


It is a difficult domain: of literature, 
and the ambitious writer wou!d naturally 
rather plume his wings to soar with the 
eagle, than run the risk of floundering 
in some literary “Slough of Despond.” 


It has remained for an English lady to 
fill this “aching void,” and the general 
verdict of the reading public has been, 
that she has filled it well. Her first 
book, “Adam Bede,” has obtained a 
world-wide celebrity, and is perhaps one 
of the most remarkable books of the kind 
ever written. 

It deals almost exclusively with the 
working and lower classes, and has in- 
vested that grade of society with an in- 
terest never realized in an equal degree 


Vou. XXXI—18 


before by the reading public of the pres- 
ent generation. 

The field seemed barren and unprom- 
ising, and little, to all appearance, could 
be gathered in the way of fame, by lay- 
ing bare the secrets of the heart in its 
vulgar and untutored ignorance. This 
idea bas, no doubt, deterred writers of 
genius from making the attempt; and 
hence the hidden treasures of thought 
have been left to wither and perish, with 
no hand to paint, what heretofore was 


oe ae “ never known, 
Thought, feeling, taste, harmonious to our 
own ;” 


or what is still more difficult, to show, 
that even in this class, Mercy sometimes 
gives,— 


“Tdeal peace, that truth could ne'er bestow, 
When Virtue triumphs o'er remember’d 
woe.” 


We propose in the present article to 
notice Miss Evans’ last work, which has 
so rapidly followed the startling appear- 
ance of her first. 

We regret, for the sake of the fair au- 
thoress, that ‘‘The Mill on the Floss” 
had not preceded “‘ Adam Bede.” The 
merited success of the latter, had raised 
expectation so high that it was almost a 
Herculean task to satisfy it, and hence 
we fear some natural disappointment is 
felt when the two works are contrasted. 
Both works are very similar in design 
and arrangement, yet no two works—in 
our estimation—could be more dissimilar 
in many particulars. 

* Adam Bede” is full of point, pith, 
and a homely but touching pathos, which 
has rarely been excelled; but, with the 
exception of Mrs, Poyser and Adam him- 
self, we think more vigour of delineation, 
and a more comprehensive grasp of cha- 
racter, is shown in “The Mill on the 
Floss.” Bulwer is unrivalled in the de- 
lineation of middle-aged heroes, but Miss 
Evans is unapproachable in her sketches 
of childhood, She grapples with man- 
hood and womanhood, too, in all their 
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phases, with a masculine vigour scarcely 
surpassed by the ablest writers among 
the sterner sex ; and yet she brings a soft, 
loving, tender woman’s heart to embalm 
with incense the hallowed days of child- 
hood. 

Her sketching and painting is at times 
exceedingly strong and graphic, and we 
scarcely remember to have seen a more 
masterly drawn character than that of 
Maggie Tulliver, the heroine of “The 
Mill on the Floss.” 

A child of genius and impulse; rash, 
imprudent and thoughtless ; loving and 
craving after the ideal and the real beaw- 
tiful, she involves herself from childhood 
to womanhood in imaginary and real dif- 
ficulties; and while she suffers, as such 
sensitive and impassioned natures must 
suffer, she still triumphs in right, and 
wins a victory over herself and others 
ere she sinks beneath the dark waters to 
rise no more on earth. 

None but a writer of decided genius 
could draw and sustain such a character 
as Maggie’s; the lights and shades re- 
quire a bold yet delicate touch, and Miss 
Evans—it seems to us—has neither un- 
der nor overdrawn this child of impulse, 
but writes as if she herself had joyed and 
suffered like poor Maggie. 

The characters of “The Mill on the 
Floss ” are a shade or two higher in life 
than those in ‘‘ Adam Bede,” and the 
temptation to indulge in fine writing was 
much greater; but, if Miss Evans excels in 
anything more than another, it is ina 
complete adaptation of language to the 
phase of life she delineates. 

Plain, terse and strong, yet rising often 
toa homely eloquence, the language of 
her own reflections is adapted to the so- 
ciety she sketches; in fact, she seems for 
the time to have become one of that very 
society herself, and sinks the rhetorical 
accomplishments of the scholar, to rise 
again as the simple, plain, unaffected 
writer of every-day-truth, and of the 
workings of untutored heads and un- 
trained hearts. 

We regret, however, that truth and 
sincerity compel us to notice a fault in 
Miss Evans, which we scarcely expected 
to see in such a clever and accomplished 


woman, and one too whose heart is evi- 
dently imbued with the pure and beauti- 
ful. We allude to the hidden vein of 
sarcasm on religious subjects, which 
scarcely would strike the careless reader, 
but which mars the otherwise unsullied 
pages of her books. In “ Adam Bede” 
we have sincere but decided fanaticism 
on the one hand, and indifferent rectitude 
and propriety on the other; but in “The 
Mill on the Floss” we have no religion 
at all, at least, none that such vicissitudes 
of life as the story depicts would be like- 
ly to develop, and certainly to require. 

It is true that Maggie prays, but it is 
more the impulse of the moment than 
any settled conviction of the necessity 
or of the efficacy of prayer. Dr. Kenn, 
the rector, never introduces religious sub- 
jects in his conversations with Maggie, 
though the occasion was most suitable for 
inculeating the blessed influences of the 
gospel. She seeks truth in the pages of 
Thomas a Kempis instead of in those of 
the Bible, and the dictates of pride and 
morality are made to sustain her in diffi- 
culties where the religion of Christ would 
seem scarcely adequate. 

We have a horror of this substitute of 
Morality for Christianity, and look upon 
it as one of the most insidious and decep- 
tive forms in which Infidelity dresses it- 
self in order to catch the unwary, 

There is something unnatural, we 
think, in the character of Mr. Tulliver, 
Maggie’s father. Ile is proud, obstinate 
and vindictive, yet honest and moral in a 
worldly sense; after his difficulties, and 
just as he is recovering from his attack 
of paralysis, he records his hate and con- 
templated vengeance on the pages of the 
Holy Bible, and makes his son do the 
same. 

Yet, the very same man who carries 
his vindictive feelings to such an extent 
as this, accepts a place under Mr. Wa- 
kem, the object of his hate, and agrees to 
become in some measure dependent upon 
his bounty and good will. 

The first act is unnatural, horrid, and 
revolting; and the second is not only un- 
natural, too, but degrading, and not in 
keeping with the stern, obstinate pride 
which marks the man. 
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The relations of the Tulliver family 
are drawn well, and well sustained ; and 
this is the case with Maggie’s brother, 
the self-reliant, strong-willed, upright and 
thoroughly English Tom. But we would 
designate Stephen Guest and Philip Wa- 
kem as being admirably delineated and 
thoroughly marked by the genius of the 
writer, 

The conflict in Stephen, between love 
and duty, is most admirably illustrated, 
and shows how entirely Miss Evans un- 
derstands the human heart. 

We confess that we were greatly dis- 
appointed in the earlier pages of the 
book, and had almost relinquished the 
idea of reading it; but, upon persevering 
we found that the interest increases, and 
the theme rises as the story progresses, 
until, from the appearance of Stephen 
Guest to the end, the work is almost un- 
rivalled in many of its characteristics by 
any work of fiction in the English lan- 
guage. We do not deny but what there 
are striking pages in the first part of the 
“The Mill on the Floss,” but what we 
mean to say is, that as a whole the first 
part lacks point, and draws rather drea- 
rily ‘its slow length along.” 

We do not intend, nor do we desire, 
knowingly to do Miss Evans injustice, 
and will, therefore, quote, in justice to 
the lady, a passage from the earlier pages 
of her book, which gives in a remarkably 
condensed form, a full insight to the im- 
pulsive nature of Maggie’s character, 
and shows how thoroughly the authoress 
understands the passions and trials, and 
the bright joys and wayward sorrows of 
childhood. 

The extract referred to is found on p. 25, 
and is written at the time that Mr. Tul- 
liver starts to fetch Tom from the “Acad- 
emy,” preparatory to his being translated 
to a higher sphere of Academical lore: 

“It was a heavy disappointment to 
Maggie that she was not allowed to go 
with her father in the gig when he went 
to fetch Tom home from the Academy ; 
but the morning was too wet, Mrs. Tulli- 
ver said, for a little girl to go out in her 
best bonnet. 

“Maggie took the opposite view very 
strongly ; and it was a direct consequence 
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of this difference of opinion that, when 
her mother was in the act of brushing 
out the reluctant black crop, Maggie sud- 
denly rushed from under her hands and 
dipped her head in a basin of water 
standing near, in the vindictive determi- 
nation that there should be no 
chance of curls that day. 

““*Maggie, Maggie,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Tulliver, sitting stout and helpless, with 
the brushes on her lap, ‘what is to be- 
come of you, if you’re so naughty? T’ll 
tell your aunt Glegg and your aunt Pul- 
let, when they come next week, and 
they’ll never love you any more. Oh, 
dear! oh, dear! look at your clean pina- 
fore—wet from top to bottom! Folks 
’ull think it’s a judgment on me, as 
I’ve got such a child—they’ll think I’ve 
done summat wicked.’ 

“Before this remonstrance was finish- 
ed Mazgie was already out of hearing, 
making her way toward the great attic 
that ran under the old high-pitched roof, 
shaking the water from her black locks, 
As she ran, like a Skye terrier escaped 
from his bath. This attic was Maggie’s 
favourite retreat on a wet day, when the 
weather was not too cold; here she fret- 
ted out all her ill-humours, and talked 
aloud to the worm-eaten floors and the 
worm-eaten shelves, and the dark rafters 
festooned with cobwebs; and here she 
kept a Fetish, which she punished for all 
her misfortunes. This was the trunk of 
a large wooden doll, which once stared 
with the roundest of eyes above the red- 
dest of cheeks, but was now entirely de- 
faced by a long career of vicarious suffer- 
ing. Three nails driven into the head 
commemorated as many crises in Mag- 
gie’s nine years of earthly struggle, that 
luxury of vengeance having been sug- 
gested to her by the picture of Jael de- 
stroying Sisera in the old Bible. The 
last nail had been driven in with a fiercer 
stroke than usual, for the Fetish on that 
occasion represented aunt Glegg. 

“But immediately afterward Maggie 
had reflected that if she drove many nails 
in she would not be so well able to fancy 
that the head was hurt when she knocked 
it against the wall, nor to comfort it, and 
make believe to poultice it, when her fury 
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was abated ; for, even aunt Glegg would 
be pitiable when she had been hurt very 
much, and thoroughly humiliated so as 
beg her niece’s pardon. 

“Since then she had driven no more 
nails in, but had soothed herself by al- 
ternately grinding and beating the wood- 
en head against the rough brick of the 
great chimneys that made two square 
pillars, supporting the roof. 

“That was what she did this morning 
on reaching the attic, sobbing all the 
while with a passion that expelled every 
other form of consciousness—even the 
memory of the grievance that had caused 
it. As, at last the sobs were getting 
quieter, and the grinding less fierce, a 
sudden beam of sunshine, falling through 
the wire lattice across the worm-eaten 
shelves, made her throw away the Fetish 
and run to the window. The sun was 
really breaking out; the sound of the 
mill seemed cheerful again ; the granary 
doors were open; and there was Yap, 
the queer white and brown terrier, with 
one ear turned back, trotting about and 
snuffing vaguely, as if he was in search of 
acompanion. It was irresistible. Mag- 
gie tossed her hair back, and ran down 
stairs, seized her bonnet without putting 
it on, peeped, and then dashed along the 
passage lest she should encounter her 
mother, and was quickly out in the yard, 
whirling round like a Pythoness, and 
singing as she whirled, ‘ Yap, Yap, Tom’s 
coming home!’ while Yap danced and 
barked round her, as much as to say, if 
there was any noise wanted he was the 
dog for it.” 

We have seen an objection urged 
against the book, that it was filled with 
too much pain; we do not however think 
the objection valid, for the design and 
aim of the book is to paint the trials of 
life, and we think it has been—as a whole 
—admirably done. 

What child or man or woman is there 
who has not in actual life suffered pain ? 
Pain and suffering is intimately asso- 
ciated and interwoven with the economy 
of nature ; and a picture of life, bereft of 
pain, would violate the pre-ordained de- 
crees of heaven. 

What child is there—especially an im- 


passioned and sensitive one—who has 
not felt the sting of injustice, the gloom 
occasioned by neglect, or the hopeless, 
despairing agony of having a delicate and 
sensitive organization misunderstood, out- 
raged and crushed by ignorance and bru- 
tal harshness? We believe firmly, that 
if there are broken hearts jn heaven, that 
in most cases the wounds commenced in 
childhood. 

Most novels—at least modern ones— 
bore us exceedingly with the moral dis- 
quisitions of their authors ; disquisitions 
often ill-timed and out of place, and often 
too so trite and commonplace as to weary 
by their own sameness. 

Miss Evans’ moral reflections, however, 
as such, are exceedingly apposite and 
pointed, and we read them with pleasure, 
and we trust with profit; we wish our 
limits permitted us to give all the strik- 
ing passages which we marked as we pe- 
rused the book, but as this is impossible, 
we must content ourselves with one or 
two, which we have taken almost at ran- 
dom, but which clearly indicate the ex- 
cellence of the writer on these—as it 
would seem—necessary concomitants of a 
novel. 

The first of these to which we would 
call the attention of the reader is found 
on p. 239, and is, we think, an exquisite 
morceau of the kind: 

“ Journeying down the Rhone on a 
summer’s day, you have perhaps felt the 
sunshine made dreary by those ruined 
villages which stud the banks in certain 
parts of its course, telling how the swift 
river once rose, like an angry, destroying 
god, sweeping down the feeble genera- 
tions whose breath is in their nostrils, 
and making their dwellings a desolation. 
Strange contrast, you may have thought, 
between the effect produced on us by these 
dismal remnants of commonplace houses, 
which in their best days were but the 
sign of a sordid life, belonging in all its 
details to our own vulgar era, and the ef- 
fect produced by those ruins on the cas- 
tled Rhine, which have crumbled and 
mellowed into such harmony with the 
green and rocky steeps, that they seem to 
have a natural fitness, like the mountain 
pine; nay, even in the day when they 
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were built they must have had this fit- 
ness, as if they had been raised by an 
earth-born grace, who had inherited from 
their mighty parent a sublime instinct of 
form. And that was a day of romance! 
If those robber barons were somewhat 
grim and drunken ogres, they had a cer- 
tain grandeur of the wild beast in them— 
they were forest boars with tusks, tearing 
and rending, not the ordinary domestic 
grunter; they represented the demon 
forces forever in collision with beauty, 
virtue, and the gentle uses of life; they 
made a fine contrast in the picture with 
the wandering minstrel, the soft-lipped 
princess, the pious recluse, and the timid 
Israelite. 

“That was atime of colour, when the 
sunlight fell on glancing steel and float- 
ing banners; a time of adventure and 
fierce struggle—nay, of living religious 
art and religious enthusiasm ; for, were 
not Cathedrals built in those days? and 
did not great emperors leave their Western 
palaces to die before the infidel strong- 
holds in the sacred East? Therefore, it 
is that these Rhine castles thrill me with 
a sense of poetry: they belong to the 
grand historic life of humanity, and raise 
up for me the vision of an epoch. But 
these dead-tinted, hollow-eyed, angular 
skeletons of villages on the hone op- 
press me with the feeling that human 
life—very much of it—is a narrow, ugly, 
groveling existence, which even calamity 
does not elevate, but rather tends to ex- 
hibit in all its bare vulgarity of concep- 
tion; and I have a cruel conviction that 
the lives these ruins are the traces of, 
were of a gross sum of obscure vitality, 
that will be swept into the same oblivion 
with the generations of ants and beavers. 
Perhaps something akin to this oppres- 
sive feeling may have weighed upon you 
in watching this old-fashioned family life 
on the banks of the Floss, which even 
sorrow hardly suffices to lift above the 
level of the tragi-comic. 

“It is a sordid life, you say, this of the 
Tullivers and Dodsons, irradiated by no 
sublime principles, no romantic visions, 
no active, self-renouncing faith—moved 
by none of those wild, uncontrollable 
passions which create the dark shadows 


of misery and crime—without that primi- 
tive, rough simplicity of wants, that 
hard, submissive, ill-paid toil, that child- 
like spelling-out of what Nature has 
written, which gives its poetry to peasant 
life. Here one has conventional, worldly 
notions and habits, without instruction 
and without polish—surely the most pro- 
saic form of human life: proud respecta- 
bility in a gig of unfashionable build: 
worldliness without side-dishes. 

“Observing these people narrowly, 
even when the iron-hand of misfortune 
has shaken them from their unquestioned 
hold on the world, one sees little trace of 
religion, still less of a distinctively Chris- 
tian creed. Their belief in the Unseen, 
so far as it manifests itself at all, seems 
to be rather of a Pagan kind; their mo- 
ral notions, though held with strong te- 
nacity, seem to have no standard beyond 
hereditary custom. 

“You could not live among such peo- 
ple; you are stifled for want of an outlet 
toward something beautiful, great, or 
noble; you are irritated with these dull 
men and women, as a kind of population 
out of keeping with the earth on which 
they live—with this rich plain, where the 
great river flows forever onward, and 
links the small pulse of the old English 
town with the beatings of the world’s 
mighty heart. 

“A vigorous superstition, that lashes 
its gods or lashes its own back, seems to 
be more congruous with the mystery of 
the human lot than the mental condition 
of these emmet-like Dodsons and Tulli- 
vers. 

“T share with you this sense of nar- 
row oppressiveness; but it is necessary 
that we should feel it, if we care to un- 
derstand how it acted on the lives of Tom 
and Maggie—how it has acted on young 
natures in many generations, that in the 
onward tendency of human things have 
risen above the mental level of the gene- 
ration before them, to which they have 
been, nevertheless, tied by the strongest 
fibres of their hearts. 

“The suffering, whether of martyr or 
victim, which belongs to every historical 
advance of mankind, is represented in 
this way in every town, and by hundreds 
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of obscure hearths; and we need not 
shrink from this comparison of small 
things with great; for, does not science 
tell us that its highest striving is after 
the ascertainment of a unity which shall 
bind the smallest things with the great- 
est? 

‘In natural science, I have understood, 
there is nothing pithy to the mind that 
has a large vision of relations, and to 
which every single object suggests a vast 
sum of conditions. 

“It is surely the same with the obser- 
vation of human life.” 

The next and last extract which we de- 
sign giving is found on p. 252, and gives 
another insight to Maggie’s character as 
she is budding into womanhood, and con- 
tains a good deal of homely eloquence 
and strong common sense. 

The household furniture and books— 
the cherished associates of childhood— 
had been sold, and Maggie was mourning 
over the loss of these loved companions, 
when Bob Jakin arrives with a present of 
books, which, with chivalrous and respect- 
ful admiration, he presents to the unhap- 
py girl. 

“The days of chivalry are not gone, 
notwithstanding Burke’s grand dirge over 
them: they live still in that far-off wor- 
ship paid by many a youth and man to 
the woman of whom he never dreams 
that he shall touch so much as her little 
finger or the hem of her robe. Bob, with 
the pack on his back, had as respectful 
an adoration for this dark-eyed maiden 
as if he had been a knight in armour 
calling aloud on her name as he pricked 
on to the fight. 

‘That gleam of merriment””—occasion- 
ed by Bob’s sprightliness—‘ soon died 
away from Maggie’s face, and perhaps 
only made the returning gloom deeper by 
contrast. She was too dispirited even to 
like answering questions about Bob’s pre- 
sent of books, and she carried them away 
to her bed-room, laying them down there 
and seating herself on her one stool, 
without caring to look at them just yet, 
She leaned her cheek against the window- 
frame, and thought that the light-hearted 
Bob had a lot much happier than hers. 

“‘Maggie’s sense of loneliness and ut- 
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ter privation of joy had deepened with 
the brightness of advancing spring. All 
the favourite out-door nooks about home, 
which seemed to have done their part 
with her parents in nurturing and cher- 
ishing her, were now mixed up with the 
home-sadness, and gathered no smile 
from the sunshine. Every affection, eve- 
ry delight the poor child had had, was 
like an aching nerve to her. There was 
no music for her any more—no piano, no 
harmonized voices, no delicious stringed 
instruments, with their passionate cries 
of imprisoned spirits sending a strange 
vibration through her frame. And of all 
her school-life, there was nothing left her 
now but her little collection of school- 
books, which she turned over with a sick- 
ening sense that she knew them all, and 
they were all barren of comfort. Even 
at school she had often wished for books 
with more in them: everything she learn- 
ed there seemed like the ends of long 
threads that snapped immediately. And 
now, without the indirect charm of school- 
emulation, Télémaque was mere bran; 
so were the hard, dry questions on Chris- 
tian doctrine: there was no flavour in 
them—no strength. Sometimes Maggie 
thought she could have been contented 
with absorbing fancies: if she could have 
had all Scott’s novels and all Byron’s 
poems, then, perhaps, she might have 
found happiness enough to dull her sen- 
sibility to her actual daily life. And yet 
- « « « they were hardly what she 
wanted. She could make dream-worlds 
of her own; but no dream-world would 
satisfy her now. 

“She wanted some explanation of this 
hard, real life; the unhappy looking fa- 
ther, seated at the dull breakfast-table ; 
the childish, bewildered mother ; the little 
sordid tasks that filled the hours, or the 
more oppressive emptiness of weary, joy- 
less leisure; the need of some tender, de- 
monstrative love; the cruel sense that 
Tom didn’t mind what she thought or ° 
felt, and that they were no longer play- 
fellows together; the privation of all 
pleasant things that had come to her more 
than to others—she wanted some key that 
would enable her to understand, and, in 
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understanding, endure the heavy weight 
that had fallen on her young heart. If 
she had been taught ‘real learning and 
wisdom, such as great men knew,’ she 
thought she should have held the secrets 
of life; if she had only books, that she 
might learn for herself what wise men 
knew !” 

We think Miss Evans often fails in at- 
tempted pathos; we might instance many 
examples to confirm this position, but we 
will content ourselves with noticing three 
occasions which are eminentiy apposite 
for displaying this power. 

The paralysis of Mr. Tulliver, his 
death, and the drowning of Tom and Mag- 
gie, are the occasions to which we allude. 

Our feelings are not moved and touch- 
ed, nor is our sympathy uroused at these 
events, as such occasions would naturally 
lead us to expect they would be; in fact, 
we think these scenes lack artistic finish, 
and are given too abruptly and unexpect- 
edly to excite the pathos we had a right 
to expect. There is more true pathos in 
the acts and conversation of ignorant, 
brutal Bob Jakin, than in all the rest of 
the book together. It is true that this 
shows great talent, but we had a right to 
expect pathos of the most exalted kind in 
a work so filled with the trials and sor- 
rows of humanity. 

In conclusion, we are glad we can say, 


that Miss Evans is a powerful writer, and 
that no one can read her books without 
rising from the perusal a more thought- 
ful and, we beiieve, with more enlarged 
views of the great and difficult problem 
of Mortality. 

There is a strong vein of common sense 
running through her writings, which 
carries truth and conviction with it, and 
which irresistibly appeals to our own 
common sense as we read. 

She has won a reputation alike honour- 
able to her head and her heart, but she 
occupies a dangerous position. Suddenly 
won reputations are like suddenly ac- 
quired riches, and may take the wings of 
the morning and fly to the uttermost parts 
of the earth; we, therefore, bope she will 
be careful for the future, and not be too 
hasty in preparing any other works she 
may have in contemplation. 

We welcome her cordially in her un- 
precedented début, and we trust we shall 
not have any occasion to withdraw the 
admiration we now feel for her extraordi- 
nary powers of genius. 

Let her take the Bible as the basis of 
her delineation of life, and not cold, hard, 
skeptical Morality, and we are sure the 
future has in store for her brighter gar- 
lands than those which now enwreath the 
Authoress and the Woman. 

E. T. 





SONNETS TO EVANGELINE. 


Mind you, Evangeline, one eve gone by, 


Long, long ago, for joys grow old so fast, 
When Nature and the birds in frolic haste 


Together went a-playing in the sky, 


Whose tinted clouds were all a-bloom on high ? 


While on my heart, which wildered upward gazed, 
Thine eyes kept painting pictures, as I praised 
Thy charms, with sportive foil of mockery, 

Mind you, you blushed half-teazed for one denied? 
So let that lack remain, ’tis part of thee. 


Thy fault,—so dearer than another’s grace, 
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Or, as a mother loves not less her pride, 
Though wished-for charms in others’ darlings be, 
I wish them thine, nor, missing, love thee less. 


II. 


Oh! would I were some bird of fabled song, 
Warbling such notes as earth were never heard in; 
And more than mortal strains should be thy guerdon 
For these sweet hours my troubled days among! 
Then in thine ear I’d warble all day long, 
Mingling full many a spirit-hinted word in, 
Almost the utterance of the conscious burden, 
Till like a cloud thy soul did drift along. 
Or, would I were a golden cloud on high! 
I'd bear thee off where troubles never came, 
Where but the lark has ventured in the sky. 
Words, only words, words music-shorn I claim, 
Oh! let me sing one little song, and die, 
Witching the world with magic of thy name! 


III. 


Soon grows the day of parting very old, 


And soon grows famished memory weary, weak, 
And from us soon our golden visions break, 
To leave but longings, dross in memory’s mould! 
Thy charms fade from imagination’s hold 
As fades the fleeting blush from beauty’s cheek,— 
As memory tells a sick girl by some freak 
Of April violets in December’s cold, 
Hinting a perfume it can never grant,— 
Till the fond eyes, half-cheated into hope, 
Close on their tears to hide the aching want; 
So, after thee my vain, blind longings grope ; 
So memory tells of thee, but gives thee not, 
Never enough remembered, or forgot! 


IV. 


Oh! might my heart find words, when thou art near, 
To hoard the fleeting joy for after need! 
Was ever poet’s tongue from cumbrance freed 
To join the heart’s song in some passing cheer, 
And learn the tune it never more should hear? 
These rapid joys, unhampered, onward speed, 
And limping memory falters as they lead. 
In many a moment thou hast rendered dear, 
I’ve gazed, and gazed on thee, and lingered yet, 
As I should never see thy face again, 
Till memory whispered it would ne’er forget. 
Alas! my tongue would tell those joys in vain !— 
Oh! take away these poet’s rhymes from me, 
And give me but a poet’s heart with thee! 
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Red Autumn flings her mantle on the trees, 
And drinks the summer sunbeams ere they go; 
The whistling birds go flitting to and fro, 
The frolic leaves run riot in each breeze,— 
Perhaps some mother has no joy in these, 
But in them hears the dreaded winter blow; 
And, yearning o’er her starveling babe below, 
Hunts up the last year’s rags to patch and piece— 
But look! upon yon hill-embedded lake 
The mirrored woods and sunset’s blush unite. 
So let us blend our glowing thoughts, and take 
A richer colouring from combined delight; 
While mimick Autumn’s crimson woodlands make 


Fair Summer’s sunset ere the Winter’s night. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE COMBAT. 


Then a horrible noise arose of clash- 
ing arms, shouts and groans. The cru- 
saders cried, “ Kill them! slay the her- 
etics!”’ The Viscount’s men shouted, 
‘**Toulouse! Death to the traitors |” 
Blows resounded, heads were cloven, 
arms cut off, men knocked down and 
trodden under foot, but still the survi- 
vors fought on without thought of re- 
treat or surrender. Nothing was distin- 
guished of this confused mass which 
rolled backward and forward like a great 
wave, but swords aud axes raised above 
their heads, which descended striking 
fire from the casques of the enemy. At 
the words, “‘ You are a prisoner!” the 
Viscount recoiled a step, and drew his 
sword. Two knights rushed forward to 
attack him, but Roger knocked down the 


first by a blow in the face with the 
pommel of his sword and crossed blades 
with the second. At this moment the 
legate exchanged a lock with a man at 
arms behind the Viscount, armed with an 
axe. The heavy battle-axe whistled in 
the soldier’s hand, and descended to- 
wards the Viscount’s head, but before 
the edge had come in contact with his 
helmet, it was turned aside by the sword 
of the knight, who brought to Roger the 
safe conduct from Arnold. The next 
moment several knights pinioned the 
Viscount’s arms, and he was made pris- 
oner. The young man thus forced to 
remain a mere spectator, saw before him 
a sight that maddened him, and made 
his eyes flash fire. It was his men who 
were being massacred one by one. 

In the middle of the melée, was a 
knight who had lost his helmet by the 
stroke of a sword, and who struck on all 
sides blows with a battle axe, while de- 
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fending his bare head with a triangular 
buckler. It was Raoul, who had been 
separated from Roger by a rush of men, 
and who now seeing the Viscount’s peril, 
began to open the way with his axe 
through the dense mass of combatants 
to come to his aid. At this moment the 
Viscount caught his eye. 


“Raoul! Raoul!” cried Roger, ‘“re- 
member !”’ 


The knight replied by a glance of an- 
guish, and dropped his arm. A _ blow 
from a mace came down on his shield, 
and dashing it aside, struck upon his 
gorget, and brought him to his knee. 
This recalled his senses, and springing 
up, he struck right and left, opening a 
way toward the side of the tent. When 
he had reached a place near that occu- 
cupied by the Legate, and a little clearer 
than the rest, he halted. The Viscount 
had followed him in his course with his 
eyes. His lips moved, but the clamour 
was so astounding that the knight heard 
nothing. The expression of the Vis- 
count’s face was, however, easily seen, 
and this made Raoul with a despairing 
sigh lift up a corner of the canvass and 
disappear. 


Whilst this terrible combat was going 
on in the Legate’s tent, the knights of 
Roger outside had been attacked in like 
manner. They were not men to yield 
without a blow. Every one drew his 
sword, and disdaining to retreat towards 
the city while the Viscount was a pris- 
oner, charged those who separated them 
from the entrance of the tent, But here 
the full power of the crusaders was 
brought to bear, and they were all either 
killed or made prisoners. The same 
happened to the fifty knights who were 
attacked inside; all but Raoul, who, af- 
ter disappearing in the confusion, leaped 
upon his horse and galloped through the 
crusaders, swinging his battle-axe, and 
driving his horse over all that opposed 
him. 

During the whole of this time, Arnold 
remained behind a sort of barrier, look- 
ing on with a savage joy. The Viscount 
had been left free, only his sword was 
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taken from him, and the Legate now 
turned to him witha grim smile: 

“Look, Messire,” said he, pointing to 
the dead bodies, “here is a fair sight.” 
But Roger who, after the first moment of 
rage, had recovered all his calmness, 
remained impassible. The Legate ex- 
pected an explosion of rage. This calm 
dignity took away the half of his tri- 
umph. 

“ Have I not said,” continued he, “ that 
they shall perish like rayening wolves ? 
Before the setting sun your rebellious 
city will full. Of those who dwell with- 
in its walls, not one shall be left to tell 
its fate.” 

To these words uttered by Arnold with 
gloomy satisfaction, the Viscount replied 
by a strange smile. The Legate saw 
this smile and frowned. The young 
man’s calmness enraged him. He looked 
around him. 

Behind the rest of the knights and 
chiefs, stood a man with folded arms, 
cased in iron, and resting his bare head 
on his breast in an attitude of thought. 
It was he who brought the Viscount’s 
safe-conduct. 

Arnold made a gesture with his arm 
for the rest to stand back, and the knight 
was left in the midst. The Legate took 
from the table a bag of gold. 

‘‘ There, traitor!’ said he scornfully, 
“there is the price of your treason; the 
broad lands of the Viscount are the 
prize of a better man.” 

The knight raised his pale face to that 
of the Legate, and fixed upon him his 
dark eyes. 

** Be it so,” said he slowly advancing 
and passing by the bag of gold, then ad- 
dressing Arnold: “ Priest!” he said, 
“it was you who persuaded me to do 
this. May God curse you!” 

The Legate recoiled and turned aside 
his head. 

“Viscount,” continued the knight, 
turning to Roger, and speaking in the 
same haughty voice, with which he had 
addressed the Legate, “‘I have betrayed 
you, perhaps to death! For this crime, 
great as it is, l ask your pardon, for hu- 
man nature is weak. Ambition and the 
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instigation of the Devil are all-power- 
ful, and this priest is the Evil One him- 
self !” 

‘Poor man!” said Roger, ‘‘ May God 
forgive you as I do.” 

‘‘Thanks,” said the knight, and turn- 
ing he left the tent. 

The Legate’s face turned red with an- 
ger and shame at being charged in this 
manner with treachery by his own ac- 
complice. He had prepared himself for 
the contemptuous reproaches which he 
expected from Roger, but the knight’s 
speech made him boil with rage. 

“ Falquet!” cried he to the captain of 
his guards, who stood near, “ arrest this 
man !” 

The captain, a man wearing a priest’s 
cassock, girded by a belt supporting a 
sword and dagger, made a sign of obe- 
dience, and left the tent. In half an 
hour he returned, and informed Arnold. 
that the knight was nowhere to be 
found. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE SECRET PASSAGE. 


It was impossible from the nature of 
the ground for the people of the city to 
see what was going on at the Legate’s 
tent, but they soon knew everything 
from the knights’ valets, who escaped 
while their masters were being massa- 
cred. When they heard the intelligence, 
the inhabitants felt the greatest grief 
and consternation, not only on account 
of their love for the prince, but because 
they knew what would now be their fate. 
The crusaders had plainly showed their 
intention from the beginning of the cam- 
paign to have no mercy on the heretics ; 
for when a town was taken, the palaces 
and houses of the rich were ransacked 
for plunder, the warehouses of the mer- 
chants were rifled, the women violated, 
and the inhabitants either killed or 
burnt at the stake. It is true the Le- 
gate had not yet ventured upon the 
wholesale work of burning all who were 
heretics, whether villein or noble—a sys- 
tem afterwards carried out by Montfort, 


but he showed great ingenuity in de- 
vising plans for their destruction. These 
were very similar in spirit to that used 
a century later for the conviction of 
Jeanne de Arc, and when once the pris- 
oner was declared a heretic, he was hung, 
beheaded, burnt, or torn asunder by wild 
horses, 

The inhabitants of Carcassonne were 
therefore filled with the greatest trouble. 
Troops of citizens and men at arms 
traversed the street with no settled in- 
tentions or ideas, for their chiefs and the 
knights who commanded them had all 
gone out with the Viscount. 

On the same night a great multitude 
were assembled in the town-hall. They 
met to endeavour to form some plan of 
action, but fear and astonishment had so 
clouded their faculties that the greatest 
confusion reigned in the meeting. A 
dozen different orators gave their opinions 
at once, and the consequence was that 
none were heard. One proposed instant 
capitulation without conditions, but this 
plan was met by the listeners with such 
fierce and frowning looks, that the speaker 
turned pale and took his seat. 

A man, six feet high, clad in a leath- 
ern doublet, an old cuirass, and a bat- 
tered morion, advised the meeting, on 
the next morning to open the gates, and 
after placing their wives and most valu- 
able things in the centre, sally out and 
cut their way through the enemy. His 
project for a moment met with much ap- 
plause, but they reflected that Prince 
Roger was in the hands of the Crusaders, 
and that such a course would make his 
situation much more dangerous. 


Another speaker proposed to exchange 
the twelve chief men of the city for 
Roger. The man who made this pro- 
position was a beggar, dressed in an old 
tattered cloak, but the twelve men whom 
he had named immediately rose from their 
seats. At this the whole assembly rose 
likewise,—some in its favour, others 
against it. The disturbance became ter- 
rible. The president in vain called for 
order. 

When this frightful confusion was at 
its height, a man who had remained un- 
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til that time concealed in the shadow, 
walked up the principal aisle between the 
two roaring masses, and spoke to the 
president. He spoke in a whisper, and 
no one else heard what he said. 

The appearance of this individual, 
who gave no opinion, and who said noth- 
ing where all were crying out, attracted 
everybody’s attention. He was wrapped 
in a large cloak, and his face was con- 
cealed by a broad Spanish hat, drawn 
down on his forehead. His disguise 
doubtless covered a suit of armour, for 
at every step the flags rang under the 
cavalier’s heel. The president started 
with astonishment at the words which 
the unknown spoke to him, and after 
hesitating a moment, rose from his seat 
and addressed the meeting. 

“‘ My friends,” said the president, “1 
must leave you for a short time. Be 
good enough to await my return.” 

As if this was all that he wished, the 
cavalier, who had not showed his fea- 
tures, turned round, and again passing 
between the two divisions, left the hall, 
foJlowed by the president, who, glad of 
the excuse, had called one of the bur- 
gesses to take his seat. 

As soon as they were in the street, the 
cavalier took off his hat. | 

“‘ Messire,” said he to the president, 
“you know, without doubt, that I am 
the Chevalier D’Espalion.” 

“My Lord,” said the citizen, ‘‘ I easi- 
ly recognize you.” 

‘““So much the better; then matters 
will be performed without difficulty. I 
am sent, as I informed you a moment 
ago, by the Viscount de Roziers, who is 
a prisoner by treachery. That you may 
have no reason to doubt, here is his ring 
which you have often seen.” 

“Yes, Sire D’Espalion,” said the cit- 
zen, “I know that this is the signet of 
my lord, the Viscount, but what you 
just now told me was so incredible, that 
I could not believe that you were seri- 
ous.” 

*‘T seldom jest, Messire, and never in 
affairs as grave as the present. But since 
you know this to be the Viscount’s sig- 


net, follow me; you will soon have proof 
that Iam perfectly serious.” 

** But why not tell this which you have 
told me, to the meeting, Messire,” said 
the citizen, timid like all of his class at 
that time. 

*‘ Would you like to see all the devils 
in hell let loose!” said the knight. ‘But 
come, Messire, we are wasting time.” 

And the knight started for the Vis- 
count’s hotel, at a pace which the fat 
citizen found great difficulty in keeping 
up with. They went on thus, through 
several streets and along the quays, un- 
til the bridge over the Ande rose before 
them. Nothing was heard but a con- 
fused hum throughout the city, and at 
intervals the neighing of horses from the 
camp of the Crusaders borne along. on 
the night wind. Beyond the bridge the 
knight and his companion saw a fine 
hotel—in these days it would be called 
a palace. The tall windows and col- 
umns glittered in the moonlight, some- 
what softened by a humid vapour, which 
clung around the towers and chimneys. 

In this half obscurity all the fantastic 
carvings in stone which adorned the 
front of the edifice, seemed starting into 
life. The devils appeared to grin, the 
fiery dragons to spout forth flame and 
smoke, A thousand eyes seemed to 
look down with a cold stare upon the 
knight and his companion. If he had 
met this unearthly gaze, doubtless the 
worthy knight would have shuddered, for 
that was the age of superstition, but he 
was thinking of other things, and he 
passed under the high arch, and through 
the deserted court, without raising his 
head. ‘The deep silence, the dark arches, 
and all these diabolical figures slightly 
disturbed the citizen’s nerves, He cross- 
ed himself and murmured a prayer, but 
continued to follow his conductor. 

A small lamp was burning on the 
seat of a window, and taking it up, the 
knight made his companion a sign to 
keep close to him, and then continued 
his way through several apartments, un- 
til he came to. one hung with tapistry, 
the same into which we have before in- 
troduced the reader. The knight went 
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to one corner, drew back the hangings, 
and taking a key from his breast opened 
a narrow door, which had been entirely 
concealed. The door led to a small 
rooni, fitted up like an oratory, and light- 
ed by acircular window of stained glass, 
through which the moon’s rays now 
streamed. 

The citizen hesitated to follow. 

“Come, sir,” said the knight, “no 
time is to be lost.” 

‘But, Sir Knight,” said the citizen, 
‘* what does this mean? where is all this 
opening mysterious doors to end?” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Raoul, “ you draw 
back! You are, then, afraid of some- 
thing ?” 

“No, Messire, but how far have we 
yet to go?” 

“Oh, you have nearly come to the end 
of your journey.” 

** Proceed, Messire,” said the citizen 
ashamed of his fears, “I follow you.” 


“That is well,” replied the knight, 
“take care not to stop again, for it looks 
as if you were fearful.” 

They entered the room. On one side 
was a large picture of the Virgin, which 
in the dim light seemed to stand out 
from the canvass, and to fix its soft eyes 
upon the intruders. The knight went up 
close to the Virgin, and pressed upon a 
little nob beneath the frame. Moved by 
& spring, the picture started forward a 
foot from the wall. It turned like a door 
upon hinges, and showed to the wonder- 
ing burgess a passage in the wall. The 
light was just sufficient to reveal, a few 
paces on, the top of a flight of steps, 
leading downward. 

If the citizen before hesitated, he now 
trembled. 

*‘Come on,” said the knight entering 
the passage. After going a few paces, 
he turned his head and saw his compan- 
ion, who had not moved from the en- 
trance, 

** Sacre dieu, Messire,” said the knight 
impatiently, “are you coming? The 
night will pass away before you have de- 
cided upon following me. I forewarn 
you that if this enterprize is not accom- 


plished to-night, you will probably be 
roasted alive to-morrow.” 

The citizen entered the passage. They 
descended eighteen or twenty steps. The 
knight stopped and struck against the 
wall with the hilt of his sword. 

“‘Do you hear,” said he, “’tis hollow. 
Beyond is a cellar. The wall must be 
knocked down for their passage.” 

“But, Sir Knight, does not this pas- 
sage end near the camp of the Crusaders, 
or even in the camp ?” 


“TI thought I told you,” said the 
knight, ‘‘ that it led beneath.” 

‘“* And where does it again open, Mes- 
sire ?” 

“ At the castle of Cabaret, three 
leagues off.” 


“Ah!” said the citizen recovering an 
expression of satisfaction, “if it leads 
to Cabaret, all will go well. That is be- 
yond the enemy’s camp.” 

‘*Come, no time is to be lost, said the 
knight leading the way back. 


The burgess followed with alacrity, 
and they soon left the hotel. 


“Now, Messire,” said the knight, 
when they reached the corner of a street 
where Jehan sat upright in his saddle, 
holding his master’s horse, “I have my 
own affairs to occupy me; see that you 
obey the orders of His Highness,” 


Then mounting his horse, he disap- 
peared, leaving the citizen to explain the 
Viscount’s commands to the meeting, 
which was in ihe same state as when he 
left it. 

On the next day the Legate prepared 
for a final assault upon the inhabitants, 
who, deprived of their prince, would, 
he thought, make no resistance. But 
the city appeared deserted, no sentinels 
were seen upon the walls, no noise was 
heard in the streets. 

During the night every inhabitant had 
left the city, by means of the secret pas- 
sage, which led three leagues under 
ground to the castle of Cabaret, from 
which they spread themselves over the 
country. 

Arnold issued a proclamation, that he 
had allowed them to leave the city, and 
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the army of the cross broke down the 
gates and took possession of Carcas- 
sonne. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


HOW THE CASTLE OF MAUVESIN WAS TA- 
KEN BY THE CRUSADERS, AND WHAT 
HAPPENED THERE. 


Along the frontiers of Foix and Rou- 
sillon stretches a line of mountain hills, 
outposts of the Pyrenees. On one side 
these rugged hills descended into the 
plains by gentle slopes, covered with 
woods and pasture-fields for the long- 
haired sheep of the South; on the other 
they form abrupt pricipices at whose 
base roll the torrents of the Aniége and 
Ande. These cliffs are only tenanted by 
wild goats and the shaggy bears of the 
mountains. 

On one of these precipitous hills stood 
the old tower and castle of Mauvesin. 
In past times the lawlese barons, who 
lived by pillaging the fields of their 
neighbours, had many of them fixed 
upon these eminences for building their 
strongholds, and Mauvesin was one of the 
most ancient. It was said that the 
founder of the family was a bold adven- 
turer, who had built this castle and stood 
many long sieges by his enemies. It 
was further said, that Mauvesin, in the 
old tongue of Oc signified, “‘ Bad Neigh- 
bour.” 

But whether this was true, or only 
a malicious report raised by the enemies 
of the baron, the fortress was neverthe- 
less well constructed to undergo a siege, 
standing, as it did, on a precipice over- 
looking the river Ande, and defended on 
the side where the ground sloaped grad- 
ually away by a deep ditch, a draw- 
bridge, and an iron door. 

If the reader will follow us into the 
hall of the castle, he will see a large 
room, with a floor of black oak, windows 
of stained glass, and walls hung rounl 
with trophies of arms, surmounted by 
the heads of deer and wolves. From 
one window are visible the blue masses 
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of the Pyrenees, with the tall peak of 
Mont Canigu in the midst, from the other, 
the plains of Languedoc, over which are 
scattered villages and cities. 

Since the events just narrated, more 
than a month had passed. 

It was evening. Strange things were 
going on in this old hall, usually so still 
—for, since the death of his wife, the 
baron had become more quiet and 
thoughtful, and his household with him. 

Through the western window the sun 
poured a flood of yellow light, which 
was thrown back from the breastplates 
and casques of a hundred men at arms. 
These breastplates bore the sign of the 
cross. 

On one side of the heavy oaken table 
sat a man in complete armour; on the 
other stood the baron between two hal- 
berders. The one who was seated was 
the Earl of Leicester, and he had around 
him a body of knights, noblemen and 
priests. Behind these stood a close col- 
umn of guards, armed with swords and 
halberts, which the suns rays tipped with 
fire. 

It is necessary to explain the events 
which preceded the capture of the castle 
by the Crusaders. 

On the night when the citizens of 
Carcassonne escaped by the secret pas- 
sage, Raoul conveyed his cousin to Mau- 
vesin without accident, where the baron 
had gone, expecting to return to the city 
in a few days. But the knight had no 
time to rest; besides other things, he 
wished to carry the intelligence of the 
fall of the city to the Count of Foix, who 
without this intelligence might throw 
himself into the hands of the enemy. 
Therefore, after bidding adieu to his 
cousin, he mounted his horse and set out 
rapidly for Toules. THe met the count 
near the Garonne, on his march, and 
told him the manner in which the city 
had been taken. Then, without stop- 
ping, Raoul returned towards Carcas- 
sonne, where the Viscount was a pris- 
oner. It will soon be seen that he had 
a friend in that city. 

After the capture of Carcassonne, Si- 
mon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, to 
whom the Viscount’s lands had been 
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given together with the young man’s per- 
son, and who commanded the Crusa- 
ders, rapidly continued his march into 
the territory of Foix. Everything hap- 
pened as the knight had foretold. Fields, 
houses and people, all were destroyed. 
After laying siege to Mauvesin, for some 
time the earl found that his assaults 
were fruitless, and then he drew off his 
men and marched away, burning and 
destroying the fields as he went. He 
might easily have taken the castle by 
sending to Carcassonne or Beziers for war 
engines, but this would take time, and 
the earl had fixed his own plan for seiz- 
ing the fortress. 

The baron with several noblemen, who 
had shut themselves up in the castle, had 
so well defended it, and had killed so 
many of the Crusaders, that the earl 
was greatly exasperated. This was the 
manner in which the place was taken. 

On a dark night a short time after the 
siege had been abandoned, the porter of 
the castle heard a knocking at the gate. 
He took the keys to open it, thinking 
it was one of the serving men who had 
gone on a party of pleasure, and who 
had asked him to leave the draw-bridge 
down till his return. However, before 
opening the thick folds of the door, the 
porter went to a sort of grate at the side 
to reconnoitre. 

“Ts it you, Francois,” said he trying 
to look at him who knocked, 

A short pause ensued, and then a voice 
replied from beneath the gateway : 

“Tt is Francois.” 

The porter unlocked the gate and 
raised the bar. As soon as it was open- 
ed wide enough for a man to pass, a 
strong hand seized him by the throat. 
In a moment the ditch, the bridge, every 
place where a man could stand was 
swarming with enemies. The porter saw 
that he was betrayed, and drawing a 
dagger with his left hand, he tried to 
close the gate with his right. But before 
he could raise his hand or alarm the sen- 
tinel on the ramparts, the poniard of his 
adversary entered his breast. The lamp 
was extinguished in the struggle; and 
when one of the people of the castle, 


hearing a noise, opened a door, he saw 
the court filled with men still pouring in, 
and one who rose from the ground hold- 
ing a bloody poniard. He quickly clos- 
ed the door and gave the alarm. Then 
between the Crusaders and the baron’s 
men ensued a desperate struggle by the 
light of a few torches. But only half 
armed and greatly outnumbered by the 
enemy, the latter were all killed or made 
captive. The baron himself was made 
prisoner, as he opened the door of his 
chamber. None of the garrison escaped 
but three noblemen, who, only half 
clothed, leaped on their horses and gal- 
loped through the gateway and over the 
drawbridge, knocking down with the 
chests of their horses all who opposed 
them. 

On the next day the earl arrived at 
the castle from a village near, which he 
had left unburnt, in order that his men 
might lodge in the houses. Thus the 
Crusaders had complete possession of 
the place. 

It was on the evening of this day that 
we introduced the reader to the hall of 
the castle. 

The knights, priests, and soldiers 
around the earl stood calm and silent, 
awaiting the interrogation of the baron, 
which was about to commence. The 
earl’s face expressed a malignant joy, 
which he made little attempt to conceal, 
The baron remained calm and haughty, 
with his eyes fixed steadily upon him. 

After making a sign to a priest, appa- 
rently of the lower order, and who held 
in his hand a roll of parchment and a 
pen, the earl commenced the interroga- 
tion. 

‘Baron of Mauvesin,” said he, “ pre- 
pare to answer the questions which will 
be addressed to you.” 

The baron made no reply. The earl 
continued : 

“Ts it true, that two years ago, at the 
time when the conferences took place in 
the Carcassonois, you sheltered a party 
of heretics who were pursued by the 
pope’s soldiers ?” 

“They were the people of the Lord of 
Menerbe, my kinsman,” said the baron; 
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“they were unarmed, and I gave them 
shelter.” 

** And when the Crusaders knocked at 
your gate, and summoned you to open 
in the pope’s name, you refused them 
entrance,” 

“TI refused them entrance,” replied 
the old cavalier, surprised at the infor- 
mation of the earl. 

A grim expression of satisfaction over- 
spread the earl’s rough and sunburnt 
face. 

“At the siege of Carcassonne,” con- 
tinued Monfort, “you aided the Vis- 
count of Beziers. Am I rightly in- 
formed ?” 

“Yes,” said the baron, “you are 
rightly informed.” 

“Ts it true,” continued the earl, “ that 
you have refused to pay a claim of His 
Holiness, for tithes on your lands ?” 

The baron signified that this also was 
true. At this confession, which amount- 
ed to a denial of the pope’s authority, 
the expression of the earl’s face became 
almost joyful, but a joy that was fear- 
ful to look upon. The noblemen around 
his chair, who were not so fierce and 
bigoted, listened with sorrow to the re- 
plies of the old cavalier, who was as 
calm and haughty as the earl himself. 

The latter went on with the baron’s 
examination. 

“It is said also that you insulted the 
priest who came to make the claim, and 
that your people even set him on his 
mule, with his face to the tail, and then 
whipped the animal with rods. Is this 
the truth, Measire ?” 

At this mention of the indignities of- 
fered to the pope’s messenger, the priests 
around the table uttered a simultaneous 
sound between a sigh and a groan, 

“It is not impossible,” said the baron, 
“when the pope’s emissary came to 
make on the part of his master a claim 
for tithes, he was received courteously in 
this very hall. I listened patiently to 
his speech, and when he had finished 
I denied the truth of the claim. The 
monk then commenced an insolent ha- 
rangue, which I left the room to escape. 
How he was treated by my people I am 
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ignorant ; and, though the character of 
a priest is a holy one, this monk was so 
insulting that he deserved punishment. 
The priests crossed themselves. As 
for the earl, he had shown no indigna- 
tion in speaking of the emissary’s mis- 
hap, and he now returned to the more 
important part of the interrogatory. 


“It is then true, Messire,” said he, 
“that you deny the pope’s power to levy 
these tithes on your estates ?” 


“I deny the claim,” said the baron, 
“for it is unjust, and usurped by the 
pope. I have never myself granted it 
to any one, and in my family papers 
nothing is said respecting it.” 


“Enough. I have no desire to debate 
the matter. It is quite sufficient that 
His Holiness has affirmed the existence 
of such a claim. One question more. 
At the time when you went with your 
retainers to aid the heretic leader, you 
were accompanied by several lords of the 
province. Is this a fact, and if so, what 
are the names of these lords.” 


‘I will reply to neither of these ques- 
tions,”’ said the baron. 


“Ah!” growled the earl contracting 
his brows, “do you know that what you 
refuse to anewer will be extorted from 
you?” 


The baron replied by a movement of 
disdain, which curled his grey mustache. 
Montfort ground his teeth. He was ac- 
customed to see brave men tremble be- 
fore him, and this contempt for his power 
excited in him the demon of anger. He 
turned round and made a sign with his 
hand to a column of soldiers behind him. 
The column drew back and uncovered a 
machine which it had masked. It was 
a magazine of torturing instruments, and 
beside it stood a man covered almost to 
the eyes with a black beard, and wear- 
ing a buff coat stained with blood, 

““Do you see?” said the earl, “I will 
know the names of these traitors, or you 
shall be torn limb from limb.” 

Instead of starting back at this ghast- 
ly spectacle, the old cavalier made two 
steps forward. The blood rushed to his 
face, swelling the veins of his temples 
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as if they were about to burst, and his 
eyes gleamed with rage. 

“ Ah,” cried he, “you dare to threaten 
me with the torture !” 

The look which accompanied these 
words was full of such appalling fury 
that even the earl was for a moment dis- 
concerted. A priest bent down and whis- 
pered two words in his ear. It seemed that 
they were very powerful, for his face im- 
mediately became almost calm. Those who 
knew him, when they saw this calmness 
shuddered. And yet in spite of his com- 
posure, and the cold tone of his voice 
when he spoke, the earl’s eyes darted 
flashes of fire. 

He arose from his seat. 

‘* Baron de Mauvesin,” said he, “ con- 
demned by your own confession of heresy 
and of assisting heretics, prepare your- 
self to die!” 

** You are then going to murder me!” 
said the baron in a low voice. 

“You are a heretic, you must die! 
Not at the stake, but by the hand of the 
executioner.” 

The earl made a sign to the soldiers to 
lead him away. 

‘*A moment,” said the baron with a 
gesture of sublime command. And then 
addressing Montfort : 

*‘Earl of Leicester,” said he, ‘my 
daughter is here in this castle, and I 
wish to see her before I die.” 

“Enough,” said the earl, “let his 
daughter be brought.” 


The baron remained half an hour 
alone with Agnés. At the end of that 
time her hands were unclasped from 
around his neck, and she was carried 
from the room in a state of insensibility. 

Then the old knight knelt down and 
prayed. When he arose from his knees, 
he saw before him a soldier, holding 
in his hand a glittering axe. 

“Are you to be my executioner?” 
said he to the soldier. 

“Yes, my lord,” replied the man, 

** Have you ever before this time acted 
as a headsman ?” 

** Never, lord Baron.” 

“ And you think your battle-axe will 
sever my head at a single blow ?” 

“The edge is very sharp,” said the 
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soldier. “I even think it will cut 
through the steel gorget which you 
wear.” 

‘‘ Ah, you remind me of it,” said the 
baron, and he detached from his neck 
the piece of armour which might have 
prevented the axe from cutting through 
at the first blow. 

“ Are you ready, lord Baron 2?” said 
the soldier. ‘I do not wish to strike 
you unprepared.” 

‘I will give yow the signal by saying 
‘Now ;’ then strike.” 

The baron knelt and erossed his hands 
upon his breast. The sun, about to set, 
threw its last rays into the room. The 
old knight gazed steadily on the burning 
disc, then closing his eyes he murmured 
his daughter’s name. 

“Now!” said he. 

The axe whirled in the air, and then 
descended. The soldier drew back and 
wiped the blade, streaming with blood. 
Where a breathing man had a moment 
before stood, he now saw only a severed 
head, and a body trembling in the last 
convulsions of death. 


CHAPTER XX. 
ROGER AND THE MONK. 


In a room of the Grande Chalet at 
Carcassonne, on the day after the events 
narrated in the last chapter, sat a man, 
who rested his head upon his hand in an 
attitude of thought. The appearance of 
the room was that of a prison, the ap- 
pearance of its inmate was even more 
that of a prisoner. A month before, his 
face had been fresh and blooming, and 
then it constantly wore a smile which 
no cloud of sorrow had ever darkened. 
Now the noble expression had not left it, 
but it was wan; and if a smile ever 
curled the pale lips, it was one of those 
bitter ones, which tell of sorrow and 
disappointed hopes. It was Roger de 
Bezires. 

The Viscount’s territories had been as- 
signed to Simon de Montfort; and to 
make the gift more valuable, his person 
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at the same time. He had now been in 
prison more than a month, and nothing 
was said of liberating him. 

The young man was absorbed in 
thought. He remembered his former 
existence, that of a prince,—rich, hap- 
py, and beloved, and then compared it 
with his present condition. 

Roger was awaked from this dream of 
remembrance, by hearing the door of his 
cell grate on its hinges. He looked up 
and saw upon the threshold a monk with 
the black cowl of his gown drawn down 
en his face. The monk motioned to the 
soldier, who had opened the door, and 
he was left alone with the prisoner. 

The Viscount rose from his seat. 

“My father,” said he, “I have been 
prevented for a long time from perform- 
ing my devotions, and I wish you to hear 
my confession.” 

The monk replied by removing the 
black hood from his faca. The Viscount 
started. Instead of the mild face of the 
priest, he saw the features of the knight 
Raoul. The young man threw himself 
into the arms of his friend. 

‘‘I understand, my friend,” said Ro- 
ger, ‘‘you expose yourself to this dan- 
ger, that I may have the pleasure of see- 
ing you; thanks!” 

“ What danger?” asked the knight. 

“The danger of coming alone to my 
cell, where at any moment the earl of 
‘Leicester might seize your person.” 

“‘T am armed,” replied Raoul. And 
opening his robe, he showed the viscount 
a complete suit of armor, only a long 
poniard supplied the place of his sword. 

“But what could you do against a 
hundred men ?” 

“ True, I am not.as strong as a hun- 
dred men, but my disguise.” 

“ That might be discovered.” 

“Be tranquil, Messire Roger; no one 
suspects it. Every soldier has asked :my 
blessing, and I will even say that I gave 
it cheerfully, for it is very pleasing to 
make one’s enemies kneel.” 

“But are you not fearful that your 
voice, as your carriage, will betray you?” 

“‘T have made my step slow and my 
voice humble; but in my country there 
is this proverb, ‘the gown makes the 
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monk.’ A priest’s robe, like charity, 
covers a multitude of sins.” 

“Truly that is a fact. But where did 
you procure this disguise, Raoul, and 
how were you deputed by the earl to 
visit me?” 

“In the first place,” said the knight, 
** Montfort is not at Carcassonne, though 
it is said he will return to-morrow. And 
next, do you remember the knight who 
betrayed you into the legate’s power ?” 

“Perfectly,” said the Viscount. 

* Well, my lord, this man has repented 
of his treason, and now thinks only of 
the means for your escape. I say your 
escape, for all other means for your libe- 
ration have failed.” 

“And this knight has enabled you 
to see me ?” 

“Yes, Messire Roger. The earl has re- 
fused to ransom you, and I have come to 
tell you how you may leave this prison.” 

The Viscount’s face beeame slightly 
tinged with ‘blood. 

“Has the earl refused my ransom ?” 
said he. 

“Yes, my lord,” replied the knight, 
‘“‘may the devil take him in his keeping! 
But be tranquil. Other means are going 
to be used.” Then looking towards the 
door, he continued in a low tone: “On 
the third night from this time, at mid- 
night, go to your window and take away 
three of the bars. You will find them 
yield, for by that time, the sawing, which 
will be commenced this’ very night, will 
be finished. A ladder of silken cord will 
be affixed to your window, and by this 
rope you will descend into a court occu- 
pied by asentinel. For the rest, here is 
my poniard.” And the knight drew from 
its sheath a long gleaming blade, with a 
double edge and sharp point. 

The Viscount took the weapon with 
repugnance. 

“It is necessary,” said the knight, who 
noticed this expression. 

“No, Raoul,” said the young man, “I 
will not kill the sentinel.” And he re- 
turned the poniard. 

‘Keep it, then,” said Raoul, “it may 
be useful in some other way. But, Mes- 
sire Roger, if you do not kill the senti- 
nel, I cannot see how you can pass,” 
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“ Leave it to me,” replied Roger, smil- 
ing; ‘“‘but I am impatient to know the 
rest of your plan,” 

The young man doubted. 

“The sentinel guards a postern door, 
which opens into the street.” 

“ And then?” 

“Strike twice upon this door, and it 
will open. Outside you will find a swift 
horse and five knights for your escort, 
The yates of the city will open at your 
approach, for the knight of whom I spoke 
before will arrange all, and beyond the 
walls you will be joined by twenty more 
gentlemen, who will bar the road to stop 
pursuit. At Lymoux, there will be a 
fresh relay of horses, and by sunrise you 
will be in safety at Foix.” 

At this prospect of escape, the Vis- 
count’s cheeks flushed and his eyes spar- 
kled. 

“But,” said the knight, “if the moon 
shines at the time fixed upon, it will mar 
all.” 

“No,” replied Roger. ‘‘ Matters will 
only be easier.” 

‘** Adieu, then, Messire Roger. Re- 
member, at midnight I will be there 
with a troop to receive you.” And the 
knight turned to go. 

“ By the way, Messire,” said he, “‘take 
care to eat only bread and fruit, and to 
drink nothing but water. You under- 
stand me?” 

“Oh,” said Reger, turning slightly 
pale, “do you really think—” 

“No, my lord, I only say take care,” 
interrupted the knight, and he tapped on 
the door fur the sentinel to open it. 

The bolt was driwn back, and a hal- 
berder presented himself. 

The knight had already drawn the 
hood over his face, and letting his head 
fall on his breast in an attitude of hu- 
mility, he passed out of the cell. The 
door closed heavily, and Roger was left 
alone. 

The night was perfectly dark, deep 
clouds had obscured the moon, and the 
thunder began to roll, now close and 
loud, then dying away like the distant 
report of ordnance, Through the night 
the Viscount, who was unable to close his 
eyes, heard or imagined he heard a low 
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grating sound at the bars of his window, 
but it was so faint that the least noise of 
the thunder rendered it entirely inau- 
dible. 

Every moment seemed an hour to the 
Viscount, but at last the appointed even- 
ing came. At the end of every two 
hours he had heard the sentinels in the 
passage outside his door relieved by 
others, and each time as they passed his 
cell, he imagined that the door was about 
to open and something happen to frus- 
trate his plan of escape. It was near 
midnight, and the Viscount went towards 
the window to try the bars, but at that 
moment a noise in the passage outside 
attracted his attention. He threw him- 
self into a seat, and the next instant the 
door was opened by a soldier. A priest 
entered, and when the door was again 
closed, he drew back his hood, and Roger 
saw the face of Raoul. 

“You again, my friend!” said Roger. 
“Why expose yourself a second time to 
so much danger?” 

“It was necessary, my lord,” said 
Raoul, taking the hand which the Vis- 
count offered. ‘I do not deny that there 
is some danger. Before, there was little 
or none, now there is more. Did you 
take notice?” 

“Of what?” asked Roger. 

““Of the look which the soldier gave 
me as he left the room, and that he lock- 
ed and bolted the door?” 

“Oh, can he suspect your disguise ?” 

“Possibly, but be not uneasy, Mes- 
sire,” said Raoul, smiling, “he has lost 
the only opportunity of seizing me. If 
they come to arrest me, we will barricade 
the door, and before it is opened, we will 
descend, pass through the court, and gal- 
lop away on our horses.” 

“ But the sentinel in the court?” 

** Ah, it is this soldier who is the cause 
of my visit to you.” 

“How is that? It was not necessary 
that you should come again.” 

“But this sentinel at the gate. How 
would you have passed him?” 

“ By gliding along in the shade of the 
ramparts.” 

“And if you were challenged ?” 
“T should make no reply.” 
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“Then,” said the knight, “he would 
attack you, or give the alarm. Now, 
Messire, as it seems you are averse to 
using my poniard, I have brought you 
that which will make a shake of the 
hand much heavier.” 

And the knight took from under his 
gown a pair of iron gloves, which had 
hung from his girdle by a thin chain of 
steel. These pieces of armour were so 
weighty and long, reaching almost to the 
elbow, that the warriors of that period, 
in time of peace or on journeys, were 
accustomed to hang them at their saddle- 
bows, as they would their ponderous hel- 
mets. With one of these iron gauntlets 
a strong man might stroke a mortal 
blow. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE OATH OF RAOUL D’ESPALION. 


Suddenly a shade seemed to pass across 
the knight’s brow. He had just seen on 
the table where the prisoner’s evening 
meal had been placed, a silver cup half 
filled with wine. 

**You have then forgotten the advice I 
offered to your highness?” said he, point- 
ing to the goblet. 

‘‘Ah, be not afraid, my friend,” re- 
plied Roger; ‘‘no one would attempt so 
horrible a crime. I drank of this wine 
to support my courage, for as the time 
draws near I feel my agitation and excite- 
ment increase. Come, come! is it not 
near midnight?” 

The knight replied by going to the 
window. 

The bars sawed almost through, gave 
way in a moment, and Raoul extended 
his arm through the aperture, to detach 
the cords of the ladder from the wall to 
which they had been closely fixed, that 
the sentinel might not perceive them. 
In order to grasp the thin ropes more 
easily, he was obliged to draw off his 
heavy glove. Then his hand touched the 
flexible ladder, and he drew it high 
enough for the Viscount to see it dis- 
tinctly. 

At this instant, when Roger was about 
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to escape, the young knight felt an emo- 
tion of sincere joy. This satisfaction 
was little less than that of Roger himself. 
And yet who can tell the young prince’s 
joy at this prospect of certain freedom. 
He saw before him again power, glory 
and an opportunity of revenging the 
injuries which he, as well as his subjects, 
had suffered. Instead of being a prison- 
er alone with his sorrowful and bitter 
thoughts, he was about to resume his 
station of a prince, rich, beloved, and 
surrounded by friends. 

As the appointed time drew near, his 
hands trembled, and his eyes became 
brilliant with the animation of hope. 

‘** Look,” said he to Raoul, “at the 
moment when I am about to escape, my 
emotion overcomes me—I tremble.” 

The knight threw a glance into the 
court of the castle. The moon shone 
brightly, but the sentinel, whose step 
could be heard on the stone pavement, 
was concealed by the foliage of a large 
walnut tree. 

“Come, Messire,”’ said the knight, in a 
low tone, “the time is come—the horses 
wait on the outside, in the shadow of the 
wall,” 

Hearing no reply from Roger, Raoul 
looked round. The young man had fall- 
en into a chair. He was livid, and a 
horrible convulsion stiffened the muscles 
of his face. 

“Oh!” said he, in a dying voice, “the 
wine! Iam poisoned !” 

The knight turned as pale as death, 
and his hair stood up on his head. ‘Ter- 
ror pevetrated to his very soul, and una- 
ble to support himself, he fell upon his 
knees. 

Roger uttered no sound. Shudder after 
shudder of agony racked his limbs. “My 
God!” cried he at last, in accents broken 
by suffering: “My Gud! have pity on 
me !” 

The knight shed no tears, offered no 
assistance to his friend; he had lost the 
use of his limbs, only every shudder 
which passed over Roger’s face seemed 
transferred to his own. All his sensa- 


tions were combined in one of unuttera- 
ble terror. 
At last the poison began to reach the 
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Viscount’s heart; his arms stiffeneds; a 
frightful spasm passed over his face, and 
uttering only the words, “My God— 
pity, pity!” he expired. 

The knight remained upon his knees, 
gazing at Roger, with his eyes starting 
from their sockets, and his hair bristling 
with terror. 


Suddenly footsteps resounded in the 
passage outside of the door; they ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, and then 
stopped. This recalled Raoul’s senses, 
If he had remained all night alone with 
the corpse of his friend, he might have 
lost his reason, By a great effort of 
strength he threw the heavy table against 
the door just as the bolt was drawn back 
and the key turned in the lock. The 
table prevented it from revolving on its 
hinges. 

“Open, Sir Monk, I command you!” 
said the voice of Simon de Montfort. 


The grating of the lock and the deep 
voice of the earl restored all his energy 
and presence of mind. 

Iie ‘ran to the window. The moon, 
which had shone brightly a moment be- 
fore, seemed to favor his design by going 
behind a dark cloud. He threw a last 
glance upon the Viscount’s body. The 
head had fallen back, and the eyes seemed 
fixed upon him. “Oh yes, my friend!” 
he ¢ried, while the large tears rolled 
down his face, “I will revenge your 
death—I swear it.” 

“Cap de Diou,” cried the furious voice 
of Montfort—‘ open, monk, or your flesh 
shall be torn with hot pincers.” 

1n the meanwhile the knight had reach- 
ed the bottom of the ladder. He drew 
the cowl over his head, and crossed the 
court. At the postern gate stood a hal. 
berder. 

“‘Whente come you, holy father?” said 
he, roughly, presenting his bill to the 
knight’s breast. 

Raoul struck upon the door with the 
finger of his gauntlet without replying. 
The key was turned from the outside, 
and before the unsuspicious soldier could 
make a movement, the knight raised his 
arm and struck him a heavy blow on the 
side of the head. The man-at-arms, too 
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stout to be thrown to the ground by 
a single blow, yet fell upon his knees, 
his senses confused by the heavy stroke, 
and before he could rise or give the 
alarm, the knight passed through, and 
leaping upon his horse, darted off, follow- 
ed by the four knights and his squire 
Jehan, who led a spare horse. 

These four knights, as if they had 
perfect reliance on his judgment, had 
followed Raoul without speaking a word. 
The silence was broken by one of them 
asking, ‘‘Where is the Viscount Roger?” 

‘Gentlemen, the Viscount is poisoned,” 
replied Raoul, in a voice which he tried 
in vain to render firm. 

‘Horror! horror!” exclaimed the troop 
of knights, and they dug the spurs into 
the sides of their horses, who flew for- 
ward like the wind, down the steep road 
which led to the gates. In a moment, 
they came to the walls, the ponderous 
folds of the gates revolved on their 
hinges, as if moved by some invisible 
power, and the troop passed through. 
At the same moment another cavalier 
joined their party. A sentinel on the 
ramparts heard the quick footfalls of the 
horses, and uttered the challenge. No 
one replied. 

It was at this instant that the door 
yielded to the efforts of Montfort and his 
men. The earl had his reason for send- 
ing away the soldiers. He rushed into 
the room, and looked round for the priest, 
scarcely throwing a glance upon Roger’s 
dead body. 

At that moment the moon burst forth 
from behind a dark cloud, and the wind 
played with the silken ladder. The light 
of the moon showed the opening made 
by removing the bars of the window. 

“ A thousand devils! he has escaped,” 
cried the earl, gnashing his teeth with 
rage, and he bounded like a tiger towards 
the door. Something which glittered in 
tke stream of light upon the floor, at- 
tracted his attention. He picked it up. 
It was the knight’s steel glove which had 
fallen from his hand at Roger’s exclama- 
tion of pain. An expression of astonish- 
ment and fear came to the earl’s face, 
but in an instant he comprehended all 
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that had taken place, and casting the 
look of a triumphant demon on the Vis- 
count’s corpse, he rushed out of the door. 
In five minutes he had learnt from the 


sentinel before the castle the direction | 


taken by the party, and had started in 
pursuit. 

Meanwhile the knights from Foix gal- 
loped on without stopping. A hundred 
yards from the gates they were joined by 
twenty more cavaliers, who had been 
drawn up in a line across the road. 

They saw the spare horse without a 
rider. 

“Where is the Viscount?” said they. 

“‘Dead,” replied the knights. 

And the troop, now augmented to 
twenty-five cavaliers, galloped on without 
halting a moment. As they mounted 
a hill, at the distance of a quarter of a 
league from the city, the moon again 
came out to light the way. 

“Look you, Messire Raoul, there is the 
earl,” said Jehan, from behind. 

All turned their eyes towards the city. 
The moonlight was glancing from the 
spears and caps of fifty men-at-arms, 
who had just left the gates in pursuit. 

Espalion threw a glance round him, 
hesitated for a moment, and then driving 
the spur into his horse, took the lead. 
As if this was the signal for resuming 
their flight, the twenty-five horsemen fol- 
lowed in silence. 

The knight had thought for an instant 
of turning back, meeting the earl, and at 
once revenging the death of Roger. But 
he looked round, and saw that notwith- 
standing the indignation caused by the 
murder of the viscount, the knights of his 


party could make no resistance against 
double their number; and this thought 
made him resume his way. The dark 
and gloomy night swallowed steeds and 
riders, armor and plumes; wrapped in 
its sombre mantle, the galloping party 
were no longer anything but a troop 
of phantoms, bound on some nocturnal 
expedition, mysterious and unknown.— 
Still an attentive listener might have 
heard, breathed on the wandering air, 
these bitter and sorrowful words which 
escaped from the lips of him who gallop- 
ed at the head of those flying horsemen: 

‘* Noble, unfortunate Roger !—brave, 
worthy friend!—where are now your 
strength, your valour, your high-hearted 
pride, and endurance? Where your 
beauty and grace, and misfortune? All 
gone from this earth whereon I am left 
alone, always to weep for you—to em- 
balm your bright and august memory 
with my tears! Farewell, O noble soul! 
farewell, honest heart! Thou art cold, 
and carest no longer for the vain things 
of this poor world! But haply some 
listening angel may bear to thee, in the 
far land of spirits, these words of one 
who was thy friend, who will ever che- 
rish in his heart thy holy memory! 
More! more! Heaven grant me life and 
strength for more! Heaven choose me 
for the instrument of its vengeance! 
Henceforth my life, my blood, my brain, 
are all dedicated to that vengeance! 
Messire! Messire! guard yourself well 
in triple steel bebind your mercenary 
troops, for bloody boar, the hunter is on 
your track!” 
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DREAMING—NOT ACHIEVING. 


A youth sat by a river’s side, 
A river running with its tide, 
Swelling swift, and swelling wide, 

In onward current to the Main. 
And on its surface floated there, 
With banners waving in the air, 

Full many a fabric tall and fair, 
All floating downward to the Main. 


And as he gazed with dreamy eyes, 

And saw the radiant fabrics rise, 

With banners flaunting to the skies, 
He shook his head in bitter scorn. 

“Ha! radiant forms, in vain ye rise, 

In vain your banners flaunt the skies, 

Your splendour dims—your glory dies— 
Ye’ll never see the Immortal Morn. 


“Yell never bear the beating rain: 
Ye’ll never reach the mighty Main, 
Ye are but ‘castles built in Spain? 
Ye'll never see the Immortal Morn. 
*Tis I could build a stalwart form, 
That would outride the wintry storm, 
And, sailing ever free from harm, 
At last would see the Immortal Morn.” 


And thus he wraps him in his pride, 

And lays him by that river’s side, 

To wait some future fortune’s tide, 
Then launch his fabric on the stream. 

But still the waters ever flow, 

The swelling tides still come and go, 

The fabrics still glide down below, 
And he still builds one in a dream. 


Year after year fast flies away, 
The sun of life hath passed midday, 
And weary casts a western ray, 

But he still dreams of battles won. 
Though Genius sat upon his brow, 
And lit his soul with fancy’s glow, 
Tis all in vain forever now— 

His dream is o’er—his life is done! 


Need I tell that river’s name, 

By which he lay, and dreamed of Fame, 

Until his dream became his shame? 
That river’s called the Stream of Life. 

And those fabrics floating there, 

With banners waving in the air, 

Are all the work of mental care, 


Wrought amid the world’s great strife. 
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HORACE WALPOLE AND JUNIUS IDENTIFIED. 


NUMBER II. 


BY W. B- REESE, JR. 


In our last number we quoted those 
canons of criticism whereby the claims 
of any one sought to be identified as the 
writer of the Junius letters will have to 
be determined. Comparing Horace Wal- 
pole with these criteria, we found that, 
had he set for his portrait, the verisimil- 
itude could not have been more striking. 

In the present article, we propose to 
briefly indicate a few of the more prom- 
inent and salient points of coincidence 
between the writings of Junius and 
Walpole. And though we fear our 
readers may find such a comparison 
rather dull, still it must be obvious that 
this is the only satisfactory manner of 
investigating the question. While en- 
deavouring to present as many points 
of resemblance as our space will admit, 
we shall dwell as lightly as possible 
upon each instance. Had we the room 
for it, we could take up the letters of 
Junius regularly, page by page, and by 
parallel quotations from Walpole, show 
that throughout the one is the mere 
echo of the other. 


The most obvious and striking pecu- 
liarity of the Junius papers, is, the deep 
and malignant hate of the writer towards 
almost all the distinguished men who 
flourished during the early part of the 
reign of George III. The universal mis- 
anthropy of Horace Walpole, and the 
utter hatred he evinces towards even 
his nearest relatives, have made an able 
reviewer in the Quarterly say, that he 
was labouring under “moral derange- 
ment.” To account for this, we stated 
in our last number that the ambition of 
Walpole’s life was to be appointed a 
member of the Cabinet. When the op- 
position with whom he had been acting 
got into power in 1765, and formed the 
“First Rockingham Ministry,” Walpole 
hoped that the long-desired position 
would be tendered. In this, however, 
he was destined to bitter disappointment. 
His two cousins, Gen. Conway and the 


Earl of Hertford, were more fortunate, 
the one being made one of the Secreta- 
ries of State, and the other Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. Walpole’s name was 
not even mentioned in the negotiations 
for places. This was a slight he never 
forgave his party, and for which he ever 
after felt the warmest resentment to- 
wards his two more successful cousins. 

In his Memoirs, Walpole gives a long 
and interesting account of this quarrel 
of his with his friends, which we are 
sorry we cannot quote entire. ‘ As dis- 
interestedness,” says he, “was my ru- 
ling passion, [sic!| I did hope that on 
the change some considerable employ- 
ment would have been offered to me, 
which my vanity would have been grat- 
ified in refusing. It was mortifying 
enough to me when Mr. Conway—for I 
have said that during the last negotia- 
tion I was confined in bed with the gout 
—reported to me the proposed arrange- 
ment of places to find that my name 
had not so much as been mentioned. 
That I would take no place was well 
known. I had frequently declared it,” 
&e. Mem. George 11I., Vol. 1st, 350. 

Reader, you cannot doubt, that if the 
Primiership, for instance, had been of- 
fered to Walpole, he would have simply 
declined it! 

For not having an opportunity of dis- 
playing his ruling passion, Walpole goes 
on to speak rather savagely of his cou- 
sin Conway: ‘But what could excuse 
this neglect in Mr. Conway? For him I 
had sacrificed everything; for him I had 
been injured, oppressed, calumniated. 
The foundation of his own fortune and 
almost every step of his fortune, he 
owed solely tome, How thoroughly so-- 
ever he knew my sentiments was not a 
compliment at least due to me, much 
or little, he totally forgot it; and so far 
from once endeavouring to secure my 
independence, in his whole life after he 
never once mentioned it. I had too 
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much spirit to remind him of it, though 
he bas since frequently vaunted to me 
his own independence. Such failure of 
friendship, or to call it by its truer name, 
such insensibility, could not but shock a 
heart so tender and so proud as mine.” 
—Ibid, 350. 

So mortified was Walpole, that though 
he had not been out of hearing of Bow 
Bells for twenty-three years, he immedi- 
ately left fur France, where he remained 
for nearly a year, nursing his wrath and 
keeping it warm. Upon his return home, 
although the bitterest hate was still 
rankling in his bosom towards his old 
friends, now members of the Cabinet, 
Walpole went smiling about among 
them, as if nothing had happened to 
alienate him. ‘“ As disgust,” says he, 
‘“‘ with my friends did not, as most com- 
monly happens, reconcile me to my en- 
emies, I foresaw that I might still have 
occasion to make use of my power with 
Mr. Conway to the annoyance of the 
latter ; for, though Mr. Conway had none 
of the warmth of friendship, yet he had 
more confidence in me, and knew he 
might have, than in any man living; 
and notwithstanding the indifference I 
have described, he frequently trusted me 
afterwards with secrets that he reserved 
from his wife and brother.”—Jbid, 351. 


Walpole seems to exult in having 
given a practical exemplification of the 
truth of Hamlet’s remark, “a man may 
smile and smile and be a villain; at 
least I am sure it may be so in Den- 
mark !” 

In every letter Walpole wrote during 
this period, he shows how deeply he was 
incensed against his party, and particu- 
larly against the two Conways. Just 
while Walpole was in this amiable mood, 
the first of the miscellaneous letters of Ju- 
nius was thrown like a bombshell into the 
midst of the ministry; and for six years 
thereafter an incessant fire was poured 
upon the devoted heads of Walpole’s 
enemies! Junius evinces a bitterness 
against the two Conways which can only 
be reasonably accounted for upon the 
supposition that Walpole was Junius. 
Thus in one of his letters Junius says, 
“The indigent circumstances of Lord 
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Hertford’s family account for and justify 
their conduct. The same spirit of econ- 
omy which animated the father to the 
sale of public employments in Ireland 
revives in the son, and finds the best 
market for the ammunition of the War- 
wickshire militia. Lord Hertford, Gen. 
Conway, and Lord Beauchamp (a son of 
Lord Hi.) are the very quintessence of 
courtesy and candour. Undecided in 
their opinions, disengaged from all at- 
tachments, they support no measure 
without leaving room for explanation, 
and can reconcile the coldest indifference 
about the interests of others with the 
warmest anxiety fur their own, It is 
unluckily the fate of these moderate can- 
did persons to be despised by all parties. 
In vain does the gentle Beauchamp give 
the treasury bench the negative assis- 
tance of his oratory; in vain does his 
honest father beg an audience for per- 
sonal solicitation in the closet. Gen. 
Howard and the Secretary at war, have 
still spirit enough to resist. The pro- 
motion goes in the regiment and the 
military achievements of the younger 
Conway are left for future consideration. 
Poor Lord Hertford! What is this but 
a continuation of the Duke of Grafton’s 
tyranny? From one minister, we see 
him regularly kicked down to another. 
His nephew (Duke of G.) treats him 
like a footman.” 

And again, in one of his letters to 
Wilkes, Junius says: “ Among these 
men I cannot but distinguish the mean- 
est of the human species, the whole race 
of the Conways!” 

In the Chatham Correspondence, we 
find two letters written by Junius to 
Lord C., and given to the world for the 
first time by the publication of that cor- 
respondence. The first of these letters 
was written by Junius shortly after Wal- 
pole’s quarrel with his cousins. Junius 
tries to make Lord Chatham, who was 
then sick at Hayes in Kent, believe that 
in his absence his colleagues were not 
speaking of him in a becoming manner. 
In that letter Junius thus mentioned the 
two Conways: “Mr. Conway, as your 
Lordship knows by experience, is every- 
thing to everybody as long as by such 
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conduct he can maintain his ground. 
Lord Hertford is a little more explicit 
than his brother, and has taken every 
opportunity of treating your Lordship’s 
name with indignity.” 

In one of the first of the miscellane- 
ous letters, Junius asks: “Is it for such 
aman (as Lord Townshend) that Con- 
way foregoes the cunnections of his 
youth, and the friends of his best and 
ripest judgment?” Still harping on my 
daughter! Now who but Walpole would 
have felt such an interest in the Con- 
ways? What did Sir P. Francis know 
or care about the ‘connections of Con- 
way’s youth. Gen. Conway was a man 
before Francis was born! And the very 
adjective Junius is in the habit of coup- 
ling with Conway’s name, is the one 
constantly used by Walpole in speaking 
of the same person. . Junius calls him 
““the gentle Conway.” Walpole says: 
“Conway, however gentle when he met 
with respect, was minutely jealous of the 
smallest neglect,” &c. 

Walpole, smarting under the neglect 
he had experienced, and having neither 
the boldness nor the eloquence to avenge 
himself in Parliament where Greek met 
Greek, would most naturally use his pen 
—a weapon which he well knew he could 
wield with the might of a giant. And 
we confess that it always struck us that 
the critics who look for Junius among 
the ranks of those who during that pe- 
riod poured forth their passions, in the 
forum, in thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn, greatly mistake the 
workings of the human mind. It seems 
to us that a man of fervid eloquence 
would have found relief in the bold ut- 
terance of his opinions concerning men 
and measures, and could not have pos- 
sessed that deep malignity of nature 
which Junius evinced. We feel that 
Junius must have been a man conscious 
of possessing great powers, and who, be- 
ing unable to make that figure upon the 
rostrum that he felt himself entitled to 
make, abstained from the. utterance of 
his thoughts, until his pent up passions 
may almost be said to have possessed 
him ; and when at last they did find 
vent through the newspapers, ’twas like 
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the bursting forth of volcanic fires, which 
visit every obstacle opposing their career 
with instant and overwhelming destruc” 
tion. Such a man was Horace Walpule. 
Never but twice, that we are aware of, 
did he venture to open his mouth in 
Parliament, although he was possessed 
of powers of mind second to none who 
flourished during the last century. For 
twenty-seven years did he sit as an at- 
tentive listener to all the soul-stirring 
eloquence of the elder Pitt, the spark- 
ling wit of Charles Townshend, the bril- 
liancy of Hamilton, the glowing, fervid 
imagery of Burke, the bold withering 
invective of Barré, and the dignified 
rhetoric of Conway, until his heart sick- 
ened within him for envy as he saw one 
after another of the possessors of these 
shining qualities advanced to places of 
trust and honour, and himself, the peer 
of them all, overlooked and neglected. 
And when at last he saw mere boys, 
such as Grafton and others, wielding the 
sceptre of the mightiest monarch on the 
globe—a sceptre extending its sway over 
Europe, Asia, America, and the Isles of 
the sea—and himself “ born at the top 
of the world, a mere nobody,” is it won- 
derful, we say that, possessing the pas- 
sionate nature that he did, he should, 
with all the mighty energies of his own 
gigantic intellect, have sought to over- 
whelm with infamy and contempt those 
who were preferred before him? 

That Walpole’s sentiments on the sub- 
ject of anonymous invectives in the 
newspapers, against the government, were 
such as would have made him consider — 
himself justifiable in writing Junius, a 
passage from his ‘‘ Memoirs” will prove, 
and will serve to show the remarkable 
coincidence between him and Junius on 
this subject. We shall first quote what 
Junius says in his Preface: ‘ With re- 
gard to strictures upon the characters of 
men in office, and the measures of gov- 
ernment, the case is a little different. 
A considerable latitude must be allowed 
in the discussion of public affairs or the 
liberties of the press will be of no benefit 
to society. As indulgence of private 
malice and personal slander, should be 
checked and resisted by every legal 
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means, so a constant examination into 
the characters and conduct of ministers 
and magistrates, should be equally pro- 
moted and encouraged. They who con- 
ceive that our newspapers are no re- 
straint to bad men or impediment to the 
execution of bad measures, know noth- 
ing of this country,” &c. Walpole sev- 
eral years before Junius had thus writ- 
ten, had said: “ Of liberty, a chief and 
material engine is the liberty of the 
press; a privilege forever sought to be 
stifled and annihilated by the crown. 
The ministers of the crown and its law- 
yers must misrepresent the liberty of 
the press before they can presume to re- 
quest the suppression of it. Every griev- 
ance set forth in print is misnamed a 
libel; and grave laws necessarily dis- 
approve libels. If the crown arrive at 
precluding members of Parliament from 
complaining in print of grievances, no 
doubt the crown could debar all other 
men who are of less importance, and 
whose persons are guarded by no sacred 
privilege. Liberty of speech and liberty 
of writing are the two instruments by 
which Englishmen call on one another 
to defend their common rights. Liberty 
of speech is communicated a little way ; 
the press gives wings to that voice, and 
all men may read what all cannot hear. 
Freedom of speech in Parliament is not 
so valuable as freedom of writing. 4 
man may hazard many necessary truths 
in print, where he may conceal his name, 
which he might not venture to utter in 
open Parliament. If discovered, his priv- 
ilege used to be his security. Nor is 
this a vindication of libels properly so 
called ; but a court will call a libel the 
most just censure of tyranny.” Mem. 
George III, Vol. 1st, 192. 

We would ask the reader’s thoughtful 
attention to the above extract, and par- 
ticularly to the sentence we pave itali- 
cised. ; 

Come we now to speak of the great 
constitutional question about which Junius 
wrote almost one-half his letters, and was 
most deeply interested. That question 
was as to whether expulsion from Parlia- 
ment rendered a person incapable of sit- 
ting if re-elected, and if so, whether the 
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person who got the next highest vote to 
the member so expelled, was entitled to 
the seat, or was the election simply void. 
The celebrated John Wilkes, who had 
been expelled from the former Parliament 
as unworthy to sit in it, had at the elec- 
tion of new members in 1768 been re- 
turned by the voters of Middlesex county 
to represent them. Wilkes was so very 
obnoxious to the Court and the Ministry 
that they determined to move heaven and 
earth to prevent him from sitting. After 
a long and hotly contcsted struggle, the 
Court party obtained tou have it decided 
that Wilkes was not not entitled to take 
his seat; whereupon the contumacious 
voters of Middlesex feeling that their 
most sacred rights and constitutional priv- 
ileges had been vivlated, again elected 
Wilkes, who was again expelled by the 
House of Commons, and again chosen 
by the indomitable men of Middlesex. 
The Court fearing that this highly inter- 
esting and novel game at shuttle-cock, 
between the House of Commons and the 
people, if suffered to be carried on much 
longer might result in civil war, resolved 
to put an end to the sport, and so pre- 
vailed on the Commons to declare that, 
although Wilkes had received nearly 
1200 votes, and Col. Luttrell only 296, 
Luttrell was duly elected, he having ob- 
tained the largest number of legal votes. 

From first to last, Junius fought the 
ministry most bitterly upon this question; 
and although, as subsidiary to his pur- 
pose, he endeavoured to render the va- 
rious members of the Cabinet hoth odious 
and ridiculous by violent personal attacks 
upon them; still his ‘‘ great work,’ as he 
calls it, was to vindicate the right of the 
people to chcose whomsoever they might 
please, to represent them in Parliament, 
subject to no interdict by the House of 
Commons, 


Now, in all the argument that was had 


upou the question, there could be found 
in English history but one case precisely 
similar to that of Wilkes’. That was the 
case of Horace Walpole’s father, Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, who, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, had been expelled from Parlia- 
ment, and had been chosen by the voters 
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of Lynn to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
his own expulsion. The friends of Mr. 
Taylor, the opponent of Sir Robert, sought 
to get the House of Commons to declare 
Taylor the sitting member upon the same 
ground the House acted in favour of Col. 
Luttrell. The House, however, refused 
to allow a man to sit who had not receiv- 
ed a majority of the votes cast, and sim- 
ply declared the election of Sir Robert 
void, and ordered a new election to be 
held. Now, Junius, from the very be- 
ginning of the contest about Wilkes, as- 
serted confidently and roundly, that the 
only case in point was the Lynn election. 
And he shows in every one of his letters 
& more thorough and minute knowledge 
of all the circumstances connected with 
that election than any of the various able 
writers who were busying themselves 
about Mr. Wilkes. And, as we said 
above, almost one-half of what Junius 
wrote was about Sir Robert Walpole and 
this Lynn election. 

We would now put it to the reader’s 
common sense and knowledge of human 
nature, to say whether any one was so 
likely to take a deep interest in Wilkes’ 
case as the son of the only man who had 
ever been placed in the same embarrass- 
ing position? Who, of all the other per- 
sons who have been named as the proba- 
ble authors of Junius, would at the very 
opening of the Wilkes’ contest, have had 
such thorough knowledge of the Lynn 
election, which had taken place three 
reigns and some sixty years before? Sir 
Philip Francis was not born until thirty 
years after the Lynn contest, and when 
the subject had been totally forgotten by 
all except the family of the contestants, 
And in speaking of the Lynn election 
and the expulsion of Sir Robert Walpole, 
Junius is very careful to negative the 
idea that he is to be taken as approving 
of the expulsion of Sir Robert. “I do 
not mean,” says Junius, “to give an 
opinion upon the justice of the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons with re- 
gard to Mr. Walpole; but, certainly, if I 
admitted their censure to be well found- 
ed, I could in no way avoid agreeing with 
them in the consequences they drew from 
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it.” Would Francis, the private Secre- 
tary of Lord Chatham, the enemy of Sir 
Robert, have entered this caveat? Would 
any one else, save Horace Walpole? 

Junius cared nothing for Wilkes, per- 
sonally. It was only about the constitu- 
tional question which was involved that 
he was interested. ‘I have frequently,” 
says Junius, ‘‘ censured Mr. Wilkes con- 
duct, yet your advocate reproaches me 
with having devoted myself to the ser- 
vice of sedition. But let Mr. Wilkes’ 
character be what it may, this at least is 
certain, that circumstanced as he is with 
regard to the public, even his vices plead 
for him. The people of England have 
too much discernment, to suffer your 
Grace to take advantage of the failings of 
a private character, to establish a prece- 
dent by which the public liberty is af- 
fected, and which you may hereafter, 
with equal ease and satisfaction, employ 
to the ruin of the best men in the king- 
dom.” 

Now, let us see how Walpole’s senti- 
ments agreed with Junius—“ Though, 
wishing well,” says he, “to Wilkes’ 
cause against prerogative, I should blush 
to myself if I concealed the ill I thought 
of the man. But to allow Wilkes to re- 
tain his seat for six months, and then de- 
prive him of it afterwards, was heaping 
injustice upon oppression.’’--Mem. George 
3rd, Vol. 2nd. Junius in his address to 
the King tells him that the best way to 
get rid of Wilkes was to let him take his 
seat in Parliament. ‘ Pardon,” says Ju- 
nius, “this man the remainder of his 
punishment, and if resentment still pre- 
vails, make it what it should have been 
long since,—an act not only of mercy, 
but of contempt. He will soon fall into 
his natural station, a silent Senator, and 
hardly supporting the weekly eloquence 
of a newspaper. The gentle breath of 
peace would leave him on the surface 
neglected and unremoved. Itis only the 


tempest that lifts him from his place.” 
Some months before Junius wrote his ad- 
dress to the King, Walpole in a letter to 
his cousin Mann said: ‘‘ Wilkes’ beha- 
viour in every respect, but confidence, 
was so poor that it confirmed what I had 
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long thought, that he would lose himself 
sooner in the House of Commons than he 
can be crushed anywhere else. Ile has 
so little quickness, or talent for public 
speaking, that he would not be heard 
with patience.” 

Junius, in speaking of Wilkes, says: 
** Hardly serious at first, he is now an en- 
thusiast. The coldest bodies warm with 
opposition, the hardest sparkle in colli- 
sion. There is a holy mistaken zeal in 
poilitics as well as in religion. By per- 
suading others we convince ourselves,” 
&e. Walpole, six months before, in a 
letter, had said: ‘ Persecution for politics 
has just the same issue as for religion ; it 
spreads the oppressed doctrine, and 
though I think Wilkes as bad a maa as 
if he were a saint, he will every day get 
disciples who will profit of his martyr- 
dom!” Junius asks the King, ‘ Is this 
a& contention worthy of a King? Are 
you not sensible how much the meanness 
of the cause gives an air of ridicule to 
the serious difficulties into which you 
have been betrayed? The destruction of 
one man has been now for many years 
the sole object of your government; and 
if there could be anything more disgrace- 
ful, we have seen for such an object, the 
utmost influence of the executive power 
and every ministerial artifice exerted 
without success.” Walpole thus writes : 
“‘T have been as brief as possible on the 
several stages of Wilkes’ history, detailed 
in so many publications. Yet the sub- 
ject must be tedious to future readers not 
interested in so ridiculous a war; yet, 
were the steps omitted, who could con- 
ceive how the affairs of a great nation 
could stand still while all the attention of 
the nation and of the public hung on 
such a motley character? He was digni- 
fied by the asperity of the Court, but 
not the vengeance of the Princess, the 
connivance, nay, and passion of the King, 
or the rancor of the Scotch, could raise 
his importance so high as to excuse or 
palliate their employing their thoughts, 
time and power to crush a personage that 
was fitter to be the Merry Andrew, than 
the martyr of one of the most formidable 
Courts in Europe.” We could extend 
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the parallel indefinitely, but this may 
suffice to show that Junius and Walpole 
thought and wrote in precisely the same 
way with regard to Wilkes. 

The reader will recollect that one of 
the characteristics of Junius was his per- 
sonal hatred of the Duke of Bedford. 
We need hardly quote from Walpole’s 
letters to show how cordially he hated 
the old Duke. One line from his Memoirs 
may suffice. In Vol. lst, Memoirs George 
3rd, page 234, he says: “The Bedford 
faction were my mortal enemies!” Ju- 
nius accused the Duke of treating the 
King with personal indignity in the 
closet, Ifthe reader will turn to page 
335 of the same book of Walpole he will 
see the same charge made and an instance 
of such conduct related. But that which, 
more than anything else, brought dis- 
credit upon Junius, was the wanton and 
heartless cruelty he manifested in charg- 
ing the afflicted, blind old Duke, who, 
with palsied step, was just tottering over 
the grave, with having shown too little 
sensibility upon the loss of his only son, 
Lord Tavistock, who two years before 
had been thrown from his horse and kill- 
ed. When the sad accident happened 
Walpole wrote an account of the distress 
of the family. ‘‘The desolation of his 
family is extreme. Lady Tavistock, pas- 
sionately in love with him, is six months 
gone with child. The news came about 
two hours before she was to go to the 
Opera; they did not dare to tell her the 
worst so abruptly; so the Duke and the 
Duchess were forced to go to the Opera, 
too, to conceal it from her and the Duch- 
ess of Marlborough, [sister of Lord Tav- 
istock,] who was with child, too, and has 
since miscarried. Two days ago the 
Duke of Bedford’s head bruke out in 
boils, which shows the effort be has made 
to suppress his agony, and which has 
probably saved his life; yet, subject to 
the gout, and very nearly blind, if this 
loss is not fatal, it will certainly make 
him quit the world.” Thus wrote Wal- 
pole in 1767, when the event happened. 
In October, 1769, Junius says: “I rever- 
ence the afflictions of a good man, his 
sorrows are sacred. But how can we 
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take part in the distresses of a man whom 
we can neither love or esteem, or feel for 
a calamity of which he himself is insen- 
sible? Where was the father’s heart 
when he could look for or find an imme- 
diate consolation for the loss of an only 
son in consultations and bargains for a 
place at Court, or even in the misery of 
ballotting at the India House.” The 
reader, by referring to the Memoirs of 
George III., will find that the chapter we 
shall now quote from, was written by 
Walpole in October, 1769, the very month 
Junius wrote as above. After giving an 
account of Lord Tavistock’s death and a 
sketch of his life, Walpole proceeds to 
say: ‘‘The indecent indifference with 
which such a catastrophe was felt by the 
faction of his family, spoke but too plain- 
ly that Lord Tavistock had lived a re- 
proach and terror to them. The Duke, 
his father, for a few days almost lost his 
senses,—and recovered them too soon. 
The Duchess was less blameable, and re- 
tained the impression longer ; but while 
all mankind, who ever heard the name 
of Lord Tavistock, were profuse in la- 
menting such a national calamity, it gave 
universal scandal, when in a little fort- 
night after his death they beheld his fa- 
ther, the Duke, carried by his creatures 
to the India House to vote on a factious 
question.”—Mem. George Ill., Vol. 1st, 
463. Comment is unnecessary. Do not 
these two passages prove Junius and Wal- 
pole one and the same person? Why else 
would Walpole make charges to sustain 
Junius, which his own writings show he 
knew to be false? 

The fierceness of Junius’ hatred of 
Lord Barrington, Secretary of War, was 
very striking. Of his Lordship he says: 
“Next to the Duke of Grafton, I verily 
believe that the blackest heart in the 
kingdom belongs to Lord Barrington !” 
Junius’ last miscellaneous letters were 
entirely devoted to Lord B., and in the 
last one we think we have the key to the 
hatred of Junius. “He [Lord B.] then 
thought,” says Junius, “it no crime to 
run down Sir Robert Walpole, though 
now he has altered his tone.” The quar- 
rel of the Barringtons and the Walpoles 
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was one of several generations standing. 
The first Lord B. was in 1723 expelled 
from Parliament for frauds connected 
with the Hamburgh Lottery. The Bar- 
ringtons accused their old enemy, Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, of having been mainly in- 
strumental in procuring the expulsion. 
Horace Walpole, speaking of this, says: 
‘** A man is expelled from Parliament for 
a scandalous job, and it is called a suffi- 
cient excuse to say the Minister was his 
enemy, and this nearly forty years after 
the death of both, and without any im- 
peachment of the justice of the sentence ; 
instead of which we are told that Lord 
B. was suspected of having offended my 
father, Sir Robert, who took that oppor- 
tunity of being revenged. Supposing he 
did—it would at least imply that he had 
found a good opportunity. A most ad- 
mirable acquittal! Nota syllable is said 
of any defence the culprit made; and 
had my father been guilty of such vio- 
Jence and injustice, it is totally incredible 
that he whose minutest acts and his most 
innocent were so rigorously scrutinized, 
tortured and blackened, should never 
have heard that act of power complained 
of. The present Lord Barrington, who 
opposed him, saw his fall, and the secret 
committee appointed to canvass his life, 
when a retrospect of twenty years was 
desired and only ten allowed, would cer- 
tainly have plead for the longer term had 
he had anything to say in behalf of his 
father’s sentence. Would so warm a pa- 
triot, then, though so obedient a courtier 
now, have suppressed the charge to this 
hour? This Lord Barrington, when I 
was going to publish the second edition 
of my ‘Noble Authors,’ begged it asa 
favour of me to suppress all mention of 
his father. I am well repaid! but I am 
certainly now at liberty to record that 
good man. I shall,—and I shall take no- 
tice of the satisfactory manner in which 
his sons have white-washed their patri- 
arch.”—Coll. Ed. of Walpole’s Letters, 
Vol. 4th. 201. Does not this old family 


feud account for Junius’ hatred of Lord 
B., if Walpole were Junius? But Lord 
B. was one of Sir Philip Francis’ best 
friends, and gave him his India appoint- 
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ment, worth ten thousand per annum. 
Would he have thus written of Lord B? 
Would Lord Littleton? Did any one else 
but Walpole feel as Junius did towards 
Lord Barrington? 

But what of the Duke of Grafton, who, 
Junius seems to think, had the blackest 
heart in England? Junius has so much 
to say of his Grace, that we shall find 
it impossible to quote much concerning 
him. Junius felt kindly towards the first 
Duchess of Grafton, who, in 1759, was 
divorced from the Duke, and afterwards 
married Lord Ossory. Now, Walpole 
was the warm friend of this lady, and 
never forgave the Duke for divorcing 
her. Walpole was for thirty years the 
constant correspondent of Lady Ossory, 
and his letters to her were published 
in 1852, and make two large octavo vol- 
umes. Junius was so familiar with the 
private life of the Duke of Grafton that 
he is able to mention even the names of 
his mistresses. ‘If vice,” says he, “ it- 
self could be excused, there is yet a cer- 
tain display of it, a certain outrage to 
decency and violation of public decorum 
which, for the benefit of society, should 
never be forgiven. It is not that he kept 
a mistress at home, but that he constant- 
ly attended her abroad. It is not the 
private indulgence, out the public insult 
of which I complain. The name of Miss 
Parsons would hardly have been known 
if the first Lord of the Treasury had not 
led her in triumph through the Opera 
House, even in the presence of the Queen. 
When we see a man act in this manner, 
we may admit the shameless deformity 
of his heart, but what are we to think 
of his understanding?” Again, Junius 
asks, “Did not the Duke of Grafton 
frequently lead his mistress into public, 
and even place her at the head of his 
table, as if he had puiled down an an- 
cient temple of Venus and could bury 
all decency and shame under the ruins?” 
Now some years before Junius wrote as 
above quoted, Walpole in a letter to his 
cousin, Lord Hertford, who was the uncle 
by marriage of the Duke, says, “ You 
ask me about the dissentions in the House 
of Grafton. The world says they are 


actually parted. Ido not believe that; 
bat I will tell you exactly all I know. 
His Grace, it seems, for many months has 
kept one Nancy Parsons, one of the com- 
monest creatures in London—one much 
liked, but out of date. Ile is certainly 
grown immoderately fond of her, so much 
that he has put an end to all his decorum. 
She was publicly with him at Ascot races, 
and is now in the Forest—I do not know 
if actually in the house.”’ 

As to the Duke’s public conduct Wal- 
pole and Junius speak in the same terms, 
But we shall only make one more extract 
from Walpole about his Grace, and ask 
the reader to see if Junius does not bring 
the very same charges against the Duke. 
Walpole, writing to Gen’] Conway, says: 
“What can one say of the Duke of 
Grafton but that his whole conduct is 
childish, insolent, inconstant and absurd, 
nay ruinous. Because we are not in con- 
fusion enough, he makes everything as 
bad as possible, neglecting on the one 
hand, and taking no precaution on the 
other. I neither see how it is possible 
fur him to remain minister, nor whom to 
put in his place. No government, no 
police, London and Middlesex distracted, 
the colonies in rebellion, Ireland ready 
to be so, and France arrogant and on the 
point of being hostile! Lord Bute ac- 
cused of all and dying of a panic; George 
Grenville wanting to make rage despe- 
rate; Lord Rockingham, the Duke of 
Portland, and the Cavendishes thinking 
we have no enemy but Lord Bute and 
Dyson, and that four mutes and an epi- 
gram can set everything to rights; the 
Duke of Grafton, like an apprentice, 
thinking the world should be postponed 
to a whore and a horse-race; and the 
Bedfords not caring what disgraces we 
undergo while each of them has £3,000 
a-year, and three thousand bottles of 
claret and champagne! Not that I be- 
lieve the last good folks are still satisfied 
with the satisfaction of their wishes. 
They have the favour of the Duke of 
Grafton, but neither his confidence nor 
his company, so that they can neither 
sell the places in his gift nor his secrets. 
Indeed, they have not the same reasons 
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to be displeased with him as you have— 
for they were his enemies and you his 
friend, and therefore he embraced them 
and dropped you, and I believe would be 
puzzled to give a tolerable reason for 


either.” Coll. Ed, Walpole’s Letters, vol. 
3d, 521. Now, reader, is not that sum- 
ming up Junian with a vengeance? 

The intense hatred he bore to Lord 
Mansfield is mentioned by critics as one 
of the characteristics of Junius. To 
prove an identity of feeling on the part 
of Walpole, we shall only quote two or 
three passages from Junius, and parallel 
ones from Walpole, though we could cite 
an hundred. “I own, my lord,” says 
Junius, “that yours is not an uncommon 
character; women and men like women, 
are timid, vindictive and irresolute.” 
Walpole, some years before, had said, 
“ As it is observed that timorous natures 
like those of women are generally cruel, 
Lord Mansfield might easily slide into 
rigor,” &e. Junius says, ‘without open- 
ly supporting the person you [Lord M.| 
have done essential service to the cause, 
and consoled yourself for the loss of 
a favourite family [Stuarts], by reviving 
and establishing the maxims of their 


government.” Walpole, in his Memoirs, 


had said, ‘“‘ The occasions of the times. 


had called him [Lord M.] off from the 
principles that favoured an arbitrary 
king; he still leaned towards an arbi- 
trary government.” Junius says to Lord 
M., “ You would fain be thought to take 
no share in government, while in reality 
you are the mainspring of the machine.” 
Walpole says, “ Pitt loved the dignity of 
despotism—-Mansfield the reality.” Ju- 
nius tells Lord M., ‘* You secretly en- 
gross the power, while you decline the 
title of minister.” Walpole says of him, 
‘He was timid himself, and always way- 
ing what he was always courting.” 
Junius, in his preface, thus speaks of 
the trial of Woodfall for printing his 
address to the king: “In the late prose- 
cution of the printers of my address to a 
great personage, the juries were never 
fairly dealt with. Lord Chief Justice 


Mansfield, conscious that the paper in 
question contained no treasonable or libel- 
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lous matter, and that the severest parts 
of it, however painful to the king or 
offensive to his servants, were strictly 
true, would fain have restricted the jury 
to the finding of special facts, which as to 
guilty or not guilty were merely indiffer- 
ent. This particular motive, combined 
with his general purpose to contract the 
powers of juries, will account for the 
charge he delivered in the Woodfall trial. 
Iie told the jury in so many words, that 
they had nothing to determine except 
the fact of printing and publishing, and 
whether or no the blanks or inuendoes 
were properly filled up in the informa- 
tion; but whether the defendants had 
committed a crime or not, was no matter 
of consideration to twelve men, who, yet 
upon their oaths, were to pronounce their 
peer guilty or not guilty! When we 
hear such nonsense delivered from the 
bench, and find it supported by a labored 
train of sophistry, which a plain under- 
standing is unable to follow, and which 
an unlearned jury, however it may shock 
their reason, cannot be supposed qualified 
to refute—can it be wondered that they 
should return a verdict perplexed, absurd 
or imperfect?” Now let us see what 
Walpole says of this trial— Woodfall, 
the original publisher of Junius’ address 
to the king, escaped better, being found 
guilty of printing and publishing only ; 
though Lord Mansfield, who had likewise 
tried Almon, endeavored, by the most 
arbitrary constructions, to mislead the 
jury, telling them they had nothing to do 
with the intention, nor with the other 
words in the indictment, as malicious, 
seditious, &c., which he affirmed were 
only words of course, and yet which 
would have fallen heavily upon the ac- 
cused, had the jury paid regard to such 
abominable doctrine. The despotic and 
Jesuitic Judge went farther; he said the 
business of the jury was to consider 
whether the blanks were properly filled 
up; as to the contents of the paper, 
whether true or false, they were totally 
immaterial. No wonder juries were fa- 
vorable te libellers, when the option lay 
between encouraging abuse and torturing 
law to serve tyranny! It did the jury 
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honor that they preferred liberty to the 
voice of the inquisitor. Not content 
with open violations of justice, he carried 
the jurors home with him, though with- 
out effect. Nor was his management of 
the two trials Jess wicked. He had 
selected Almon for the first sacrifice, 
though only a second publisher, before 
Woodfall, the original editor, because 
Woodfall being an inhabitant of the city 
of London, the Chief Justice had little 
hope of influencing a Middlesex jury ; 
but Almon, residing in Westminster, was 
more likely to be convicted; in which 
case it would be more difficult for the 
jury to absolve the original publisher, 
when even his copyist had been con- 
demned; a shameful wile, for which the 
Attorney-General could not help making 
an apology! Almon tried to get a revi- 
sion of his sentence, but Lord Mansfield 
put it off till he should see the event of 
Woodfall’s trial. When the Tatter’s sen- 
tence was pronounced, this second Jeffries 
insisted that the jury should swear they 
thought him guilty of publishing only— 
an inquisition unprecedented, unheard 
of!! To impose new oaths on a jury! 
and after sentence! and after they had 
been dissolved! What criminal could 
be more heinously guilty than such a 
judge! Miller and Baldwin, two other 
printers, were brought in not guilty for 
the very same offence for which Almon was 
condemned—probably from indignation 
conceived at Lord Mansfield’s illegal con- 
duct.”” Mem. George IIL., vol. 2nd, 264. 

We would only ask the reader, if Wal- 
pole was not Junius, whence this extra- 
ordinary excitement about Woodfall’s 
trial? 

- Junius gives the following amusing 
description of Lord North, primier du. 
ring the whole of our American Revolu- 
tion: ‘Such has been the boasted firm. 
ness and consistency of a minister whose 
appearance in the House of Commons 
was thought essential to the king’s ser- 
vice—whose presence was to influence 
every vote; who had a voice to persuade, 
an eye to penetrate, a gesture to com- 
mand.” In a note Junius explains these 
personal hits thus: “This graceful min- 
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ister is oddly constructed; his tongue is 
a little too big for his mouth, and his 
eyes a great deal too big for their sockets. 
Every part of his person sets ‘natural 
proportion at defiance. At this present 
writing his head is supposed to be much 
too heavy for his shoulders.” Thus wrote 
Junius in 1772. Now two years before, 
Walpole had described the same person 
as follows: ‘‘ Frederick Lord North, eldest 
son of the Earl of Guildford, was now in 
the thirty-eighth year of his age. No- 
thing could be more coarse, or clumsy, or 
ungracious than his outside. Two large, 
prominent eyes, that rolled about to no 
purpose, for he was utterly short-sighted, 
a wide mouth, thick lips, and inflated 
visage, gave him the air of a blind trum- 
peter. A deep, untuneable voice, which, 
instead of modulating, he enforced with 
unnecessary pomp; a total neglect of his 
person and ignorance of every civil atten- 
tion, disgusted all who judge by appear- 
ance, or withhold their approbation till 
it is courted. But within that rude cas- 
ket were enclosed many useful talents,” 
&e. Are not those two portraits from 
the same easel ? 

Wedderburne, afterwards Lord Lough- 
borough, and finally created Earl Roslyn, 
Junius always paints in the Rembrandt 
style. ‘To sacrifice a respected charac- 
ter,” says Junius, “and to renounce the 
esteem of society, requires more than Mr. 
Wedderburne’s resolution; and though 
in him it was rather a profession than a 
desertion of his principles, (I speak ten- 
derly of this gentleman, for when treach- 
ery is in question, I think we should 
make allowances for a Scotchman,) yet 
we have seen him in the House of Com- 
mons overwhelmed with confusion and 
almost bereft of his senses.” And again 
he says, “I am neither surprised nor 
shocked at any inconsistency in Mr. Wed- 
derburne; his profession sets his prin- 
ciples at auction, and it is reasonable 
that the highest bidder should command 
them.” And once more: ‘‘ Wedderburne 
has modestly ventured, not virtually, but 
directly, to attack the opposition for mea- 
sures which he himself concurred in pro- 
moting, and he hears himself despised, 
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execrated, detested, without fear and 
without anger. Let him excuse me when 
I assure him, with some very allowable 
pride, that I do not think he has a claim 
to any notice beyond my advice to con- 
sider that the power from whence he 
derives very superior abilities will expect 
and must receive an account to what pur- 
poses they have been employed.” Wal- 
pole felt the same strong dislike for this 
distinguished lawyer, and thus speaks of 
him: ‘Thurlow was appointed Attorney, 
and that abandoned man, Wedderburne, 
Solicitor-General. The latter had cer- 
tainly no superior in the House of Com- 
mons for eloquence, readiness, argument, 
or satire; nor in Westminster Hall for 
want of principles. Ilis politics, like his 
pleading, were at the service of whoever 
offered him most.” And are not those 
two portraits also from the same pencil ? 

Upon the appointment of Lords Roch- 
ford and Weymouth Secretaries of State, 
Junius was displeased that Rochford was 
not given the Southern department, and 
he thus comments on the arrangement. 
Drawing lots would be a prudent and 
reasonable method of appointing officers 
of state compared to a late dispusition of 
the secretary’s office. Lord Rochford was 


acquainted with the affairs and temper of. 


the Southern courts; Lord Weymouth 
was equally qualified fur either depart- 
ment; by what unaccountable caprice has 
it happened that the latter, who pretends 
to no experience whatever, is removed to 
the most important of the two depart- 
ments, and the former by preference pla- 
ced in an office where his experience can 
be of no use to him?” Ina note, Junius 
suggests a reason for this arrangement ; 
“It was pretended that the Earl of Roch- 
ford, while embassador in France, had 
quarrelled with the Duke of Choiseul, 
and that therefore he was appointed to 
the Northern department, out of compli- 
ment to the French minister.” Now let 
us see how Walpole agrees with Junius. 
In his Mem. George III., vol. 2nd, p. 126, 
he says—‘‘Mr. Thomas Walpole, my 
cousin, who was much connected with 
La Borde, the banker of the French court, 
arrived soon after from Paris and told me 
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that Lord Weymouth, had been, on this 
change, transferred to the Southern pro- 
vince, at Choiseul’s desire, who hated 
Lord Rochford. It seemed extraordinary 
that Lord Rochford, just returned from 
the French embassy, should not be em- 
ployed in a department he was conver- 
sant in. It was still more extraordinary 
that the minister of France could influ- 
ence the destination of our Secretaries of 
State. It was most shameful, that Lord 
Rochford should be so misapplied in com- 
pliment to Choiseul, when the cause of 
the latter’s hatred to him was the spirit 
with which Lord Rochford had behaved, 
particularly with regard to the affair of 
Corsica, against which he had remonstra- 
ted with more warmth than he had been 
encouraged to from home; and had he, 
as he told me himself, been authorized to 
hold firm language, France would not 
have ventured to proceed.” If Walpole 
were Junius, we see how Junius got his 
information as to Choiseul’s influence in 
English affairs, and we further learn how 
Junius could say with such confidence, 
“Corsica has been shamefully abandon- 
ed.” By the way, reader, this conquest 
of Corsica by France, took place in the 
Spring of 1769, and were you aware that 
Napoleon Buonaparte, although born 
there in 1768, before the island belonged 
to France, for the purpose of making 
himself a Frenchman by birth, falsified 
the record and has himself put down in 
history as being born in 1769, 

One of the few, the very few men of 
whom Junius and Walpole spoke well, 
was Mr. Sawbridge ; for neither Junius 
nor Walpole were, to use a phrase of the 
former, “ conversant in the language of 
panegyric.” Junius says—“‘In these 
circumstances, it were to be desired that 
we had many such men as Mr. Sawbridge 
to represent us in Parliament. I speak 
from common report and opinion only, 
when I impute to him a speculative pre- 
diliction in favour of a republic; in the 
personal conduct and manners of the 
man, I cannot be mistaken ; be has shown 
himself possessed of that republican firm- 
ness which the times require, and by 
which an Englishman may be as usefully 
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and as honorably distinguished as any 
citizen of ancient Rome, of Athens or 
Lacedzemon.” In a private letter to 
Wilkes, Junius tries to get Wilkes to 
unite with Mr. Sawbridge, and he says of 
him, “ His disposition, as you well know, 
is not fitted for that active management 
and intrigue which acquire an operating 
popularity and direct the people by their 
passions. I attribute to you both the 
most honorable intentions for the public ; 
but you travel different roads and can 
never be rivals. It is not that Mr. Saw- 
bridge does not wish to be popular; but 
if I am not greatly mistaken, his virtues 
have not ostentation enough for the ordi- 
nary uses of party, and that they rather 
lead to the esteem of individuals than to 
popular opinion. This, I conceive, is ex- 
actly the man you want; you cannot al- 
ways support a ferment in the minds of 
men. There will necessarily be moments 
of languor and fatigue; and upon these 
occasions Mr. Sawbridge’s reported firm- 
ness and integrity may bea capital re- 
source to you.” Now Horace Walpole 
thus speaks of the same person—“ Saw- 
bridge was brother of the celebrated his- 
torian, Mrs. Macaulay. He quitted the 
army on marrying a lady of large for- 
tune. Independence and his sister’s re- 
publicanism, had thrown him into enthu- 
siastic attachment to liberty. His soul 
was all integrity and his private virtues 
all great and amiable. His capacity, 
though not deficient, was not bright, nor 
his eloquence adapted to popularity; con- 
sequently he was more respected in his 
party than followed ; his honesty restrain- 
ing the dictates of his zeal, and his bigo- 
try being founded on principle, not on 
doctrines and creeds.” Mem. George LIL, 
vol. 2nd, 143. 

The reader of Junius must be struck 
with the remarkable difference in the 
manner in which Lord Chatham is spo- 
ken of in the various letters from 1767 to 
1772. In the first letter written by Ju- 
nius, signed ‘‘ Poplicola,” he accuses 
Lord Chatham of aiming at absolute 
power, and he is styled a “dictator.” 
Now Walpole at this very time thus 
speaks of the same gentleman—“ To 


Lord Bristol, this mysterious dictator was 
more condescending.” Mem. George II1., 
vol. 1st.,450. At this period, Junius call- 
ed Lord Camden “ Chatham’s Chancel- 
lor,” and says, “ he is an apostate lawyer, 
weak enough to betray the laws of his 
country!” Walpole at the same time 
speaks of “ Lord Chatham and his Chan- 
eellor,” and says, “the Chancellor was a 
little too alert in relaxing his former prin- 
ciples. A moderate degree of attention 
to his fortune stole into his conduct when 
it did not too much clash with his former 
professions or connexions.”” Mem. George 
LI1., vol. {st., 468. During the whole of 
the year 1767, both Junius and Walpole 
seemed to have tried to pour as much con- 
tempt upon Lord Chatham as they possi- 
bly could. Thus Junius accused him of 
becoming the servile tool of Lord Bute, 
who, in the slang of the day, was styled 
the “ favorite,” from his supposed too in- 
timate connection with the Princess dow- 
ager of Wales. Alluding to this charge, 
Junius says, “ Lord Chatham has become 
the stalking horse of a stallion ;” and in 
another letter he says, that Chatham 
ought to be “ painted as a lunatic brand- 
ishing a crutch or bawling through a 
grate!” and he petulantly exclaims, he 
**cannot see so much incense offered to 
an Idol who so little deserves it!” In De- 
cember 1767, Junius still continues to 
call Chatham a “lunatic,” and says the 
Karl, retiring from affairs, “left the 
wretched ministers who served at the 
altar, whilst the High Priest himself, with 
more than frantic fury, offered up his 
bleeding country a victim to America!” 
Now mark the remarkable coincidence in 
sentiment and expression between Ju- 
niusand Walpole. “I think,” says Wal- 
pole, “ that at this period Lord Chatham, 
by a wise and vigorous exertion of him- 
self, might still have established some 
permanent system with the support of the 
Crown, and the Favorire, without too 
disgraceful dependence upon the latter.— 
Mem, vol. Ist., 459. And in vol. 2nd of 
his Mem., George lll, 31, he says, “ At 
this period came to my knowledge a 
transaction at which I have already hint- 
ed, and which convinced me at that time 
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of the reality of Lord Chatham’s mad- 
ness !” 

And again he says of Lord Chatham— 
‘‘ Whether he was really out of his sen- 
ses, or conscious how much the monte- 
bank had concurred to form the great 
man, he plunged deeper and deeper into 
retreat, and left the nation a prey’ to fac- 
tion and to the insufficient persons he had 
chosen for his coadjutors.”’ Mem. vol. 
lst., 458. And again—‘“ Like oracles 
and groves whose sanctity depended on 
the fears of the devout, and whose myste- 
rious and holy gloom vanished as soon as 
men dared to think and walk through 
them, Lord Chatham’s authority ceased 
with his popularity, and his godhead 
when he had affronted his priests.” Ibid 
435. 

The reader remembers the glowing 
tribute Junius afterwards paid to Lord 
C. We wish we had the space to place 
side by side Junius’s and Walpole’s re- 
marks upon Lord C., after he had gone 
into opposition. We have room only for 
a line or two from Walpole. ‘* The peace 
of Paris concluded in defiance of him 
[Lord C.] could not rob the nation of all 
he had acquired; nor could George III. 
resign so much as Pitt had gained for 
George II. Half the empire of Indos- 
tun, conquered under his administration 
by the spirit he had infused, still pours 
its treasures into the Thames. Canada 
was subdued hy his councils, and Spain 
and France that yet dread his name, at- 
test the reality of his services. The mem- 
ory of his eloquence which effected all 
these wonders, will remain when the ne- 
glect of his cotemporaries and my criti- 
cisms are forgotton.” 

Junius is particularly severe in his re- 
marks about Sir Fletcher Norton, Solici- 
tor General, and for a long while speaker 
of the House of Commons. Thus he says: 
‘When the King first made it a measure 
of his government to destroy Mr. Wilkes, 
and when for this purpose it was neces- 
sary to run down privilege, Sir Fletcher 
Norton, with his usual effrontery, assured 
the House of Commons that he should 
regard one of their votes no more than a 
resolution of so many drunken porters.” 
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Now this speech of Sir Fletcher’s was 
made in the House some ten years before 
Junius quoted from it. How would Fran- 
cis or Lyttleton have known anything of 
it? They were both youths, not out of 
their teens, when the speech was deliver- 
ed, and the newspapers of that day were 
not allowed to report the debates of Par- 
liament. But if the reader will turn for 
a moment to Walpole’s Memoirs of George 
LIT, vol. 1st. 219, he will find that Hor- 
ace Walpole was present in the House of 
Commons when Sir Fletcher delivered 
this speech, and in Walpole’s report of the 
speech, the reader will come across the 
following remark : “‘ Norton then dropped 
this sentence, so decent yet so worthy of 
the mouth it fell from, and so often flung 
in his teeth. ‘Jf Iwas a Judge, I should 
pay no more regard to this resolution than 
to that of a drunken porter’” Junius, 
by quoting the following lines, insinuates 
that Norton took fees on both sides of the 
cases he was retained in. ‘‘ This is the 
very lawyer whom Ben Johnson descri- 
bed in the following lines: 


‘Gives forked counsel, takes provoking 
gold, 

On either hand and puts it up. 

So wise, so grave, of so perplex’d a tongue, 

And loud withal, that would not wag nor 
scarce 

Lie still without a fee.’” 


Now Walpole hated Sir Fletcher, be- 
cause he had advised the King to take 
away patent places; Walpole’s income 
which was large, was wholly derived from 
patent places. In his Memoirs he says, 
** Norton, Solicitor General, as bold and 
as blunt, but never as honest as Lord 
Northington, being consulted to the same 
point, advised to take away the places 
and then see if the law would restore 
them. This man now rose from obscure 
infamy to that infamous fame which will 
long stick to him. It was known that in 
private causes he took money from both 
parties, and availed himself against one 
or other of them, of the lights they had 
communicated to him. Yet his abilities 


were so good and his knowledge so great, 
that no man had more extensive practice 
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in Westminster-IIall. In Parliament, he 
had for some years been disregarded ; but 
his foul tongue and causidical boldness, 
his clearness in argument or facility in 
asserting, his attachment to Lord Mans- 
field and his total alienation from all 
principle, offered him as a proper tool to 
a court that was to wade through the let- 
ter of the law to the demolition of the 
spirit,” 


A pamphlet has been written to prove 
that Edward Burke must have been Ju- 
nius, because Junius, in one of his mis- 
cellaneous letters, reports an entire speech 
of Burke’s. But Walpole was in the 
habit of taking notes of the debates in 
Parliament, and if the reader will refer 
to page 65th of Memoirs of George IIL., 
vol. 2nd, he will see a full synopsis of this 
speech of Burke’s! 


And while we are on the subject of the 
speeches from which Junius quotes, we 
will advert to a few more instances. In 
his Preface, Junius thus introduces a part 
of an oration of Lord Chatham’s; ‘“ The 
following quotation from a speech deliv- 
ered by Lord Chatham, on the 11th De- 
cember, 1770, is taken with exactness.’ 
Of course Junius, on the 11th Decem- 
ber, 1770, must have been in the House 
of Lords. Now if the reader be of an 
investigating turn of mind, let him take 
down his copy of Walpole’s Memoirs, 
vol, 2nd, page 291, and he will there learn 
the fact, that on the 11th December, 1770, 
Horace Walpole was in the House of 
Lords and took notes of the important 
debate then had! In the month of Jan- 
uary, on the 22nd day of the same 1770, 
the Earl of Chatham delivered another 
speech, in the Lords, from which Junius 
in his second letter to Wilkes also quotes. 
If our reader be not wearied by turning 
over so many books, let him refer to the 
4th vol, of Walpole’s collected letters, 
page 26, and he will see in a letter writ- 
ten by Walpole, to Sir David Dalrymple, 
on the 23rd January, 1770, that our Ju- 
nius was in the Lords the day before, and 
he quotes some of the very same passa- 
ges from Lord (C’s speech that Junius 
does to Wilkes ! 


But once more. Junius says of Chan- 
cellor Camden: “ With regard to Lord 
Camden, the truth is, that he inadvertent- 
ly overshothimself, as plainly appears by 


that unguarded mention of ‘a ¢yranny of 


Sorty days, which I myse!fheard”” The 
speech in which Lord C. used this ex- 
pression was delivered five years before 
Junius wrote this letter in the Lords upon 
the question as to whether the action of 
the council was legal in laying an embar- 
go for forty days upon the exportation of 
corn, to prevent a famine. Walpole was 
in the Lords during the debate, and re- 
ports Lord C’s remarks, and among other 
things he refers io the expression “ forty 
days tyranny.” See Mem. George LI1., vol. 
lst., 428. 

These are all the speechesJunius quotes 
from, and we have shown that Walpole 
heard them all. But any one who reads 
Junius will be compelled to notice that 
the writer was thoroughly and minutely 
informed of the political history of the 
country for many years anterior to the 
time in which he was thundering his 
philippies at the ministers. If an oppo- 
nent had at any time been guilty of any 
inconsistency, Junius seemed to know all 
about it. Indeed no one could possibly 
have written Junius, without being tho- 
roughly conversant with all the intrica- 
cies of political intrigue for a quarter of 
a century before the letters appeared. 
Every page of those remarkable papers 
proves that fact. Now we would simply 
ask the reader if it could be possible for 
a young clerk in the War Department, 
like Philip Francis, scarce out of his 
teens, to have had that amplitude of po- 
litical knowledge which Junius evinces ? 
But Horace Walpole, for twenty-seven 
years, had been daily in the habit not 
only of attending closely to the debates 
in Parliament, but his ‘ Memoirs,’ amount- 
ing to five large octavo volumes, consist 
principally of his notes of the debates. 
And he himself tells us, ‘‘ The speeches 
I can affirm, nay every one of them, to 
be authentic, as I took notes at the time, 
and have delivered the arguments just as 
I heard them.” Wesee then that Wal- 
pole was a man who possessed the same 
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accurate and minute information that Ju- 
nius shows. 

It were needless to cite passages from 
Junius to prove that he was the warm 
partisan of George Grenville, and that he 
was anxious to have him again at the 
head of affairs. While Junius was thus 
advocating Grenville, Walpole says:— 
“That Grenville was not pardoned and 
again received into favor, proved how 
much more the King and his mother were 
swayed by their passions than by their 
interests.” This wish that Grenville 
should be restored to power, was not so 
much through love of Grenville as hate 
of the King. ‘‘ The King told Fitzroy,” 
says Walpole, “he had rather see the 
devil in his closet than Mr. Grenville.” 
And again, ‘‘ The King replied he would 
sooner meet Grenville at the end of his 
sword, than let him into his closet.” 
Hating the King as Walpole did, do we 
not have a sufficient reason for the advo- 
cacy of Grenville if Walpole were Ju- 
nius ? 

When young Fox attacked Junius, the 
latter threw out this warning, “I see 
plainly that Junius has designedly spared 
Lord Holland and his family. Whether 
Lord Holland be invulnerable, or whether 
Junius should be wantonly provoked, are 
questions worthy of the ‘ Black Boys’ 
consideration.” Now Walpole was upon 
the most intimate terms of friendship 
with the Holland family, and if Junius 
would have “ sparedthem.” Just at this 
very time Walpole, who had been accused 
of being the author of the celebrated 
“« Heroic Epistle,’ thus writes to Lady 
Ossory, who was the sister in law of Lord 
H. ; “‘ However, excuse me for saying that 
if in one respect you have done me great- 
ly too much honor, you have at least low- 
ered my character in another. What 
must I be, if living in intimacy with Lord 
Holland and being a frequent witness of 
his unhappiness, I had stabbed him by a 
barbarous line? I must bea rascal and 
a brute; after that need I, and yet I do 
give you my honor solemnly that that 
Epistle is not mine.” Eleventh vol. Wal- 
pole’s Letters, 55. 

There were three persons who crossed 
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lances with Junius, and whom we should 
naturally expect Walpole to detest most 
cordially, if he were Junius—we mean 
Sir William Draper, Rev. George Horne, 
better known as Horne Tooke, and Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. Although Junius was 
able with all ease to unhorse Sir William, 
yet the world thought and still thinks, 
that the knight belonging to the church 
militant, was more than a match for him 
who wore the black armor and fought 
with his visor closed. Dr. Johnson, that 
old Ursa Major of literature, gave Junius 
a hug or two, which it was thought frac- 
tured some of his ribs. 

Dr, Johnson attacked Junius in his 
pamphlet on the Falkland Islands. Now 
Walpole in speaking of that pamphlet 
says: “Our ministers, triumphing in hay- 
ing avoided a war, set forth an exultation 
written by Dr. Samuel Johnson and very 
abusive on the opposition, the Bill of 
Rights, Lord Chatham, Junius and the 
Lord Mayor, with most of their names at 
length—the very grievance of which the 
court complained. With a lumber of 
learning and some strong parts, Johnson 
was an odious and mean character. By 
principle a Jacobite, arrogant, self-suffi- 
cient and overbearing by nature, ungrate- 
ful through pride and of feminine bigo- 
try, he had prostituted his pen to party 
even in a dictionary, and had afterwards 
for a pension, contradicted his own defi- 
nitions. His manners were ‘sordid, su- 
percilious and brutal; his style ridiculous- 
ly bombastic and vicious ; and, in a word, 
with all the pedantry, he had all the gi- 
gantic littleness of a country school mas- 
ter!!” Mem. vol. 2nd, 323. Could Ju- 
nius himself have discoursed more sweet- 
ly of the sage of Litchfield? 

Walpole, as Walpole, had no cause of 
quarrel with the Dr., and if not Junius, 
whence this venom? He was not even 
personally acquainted with Dr. Johnson. 
But the worthy Dr. in his pamphlet among 
other things had said of Junius, ‘‘ Let not 
injudicious admiration mistake the ven- 
om of the shaft for the vigor of the bow.” 
That arrow shot at Junius seems to have 
hit Wa!pole, who in his works endeavors 
to return it tit for tat, by saying, “ Dr. 
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Johnson destroys more enemies by the 
weight of his shield, than with the point 
of his spear.” 

Of the Rev. George Horne, Walpole 
thus speaks: “Among the rabble of 
Wilkes’ agents was one Horne, parson 
of Brentford. He was son of the poul- 
terer to the Princess of Wales; but 
whether from principle, vanity, or want 
of more decent means to attempt distin- 
guishing himself, he had attached him- 
self to that demagogue; and with slender 
parts, had become his scribe in compos- 
ing scurrilities for the newspapers and 
his factor at all popular meetings. In 
other respects his morals were not re- 
proached; though, as came out after- 
wards, he had, to please Wilkes, ridi- 
culed his Lords the Bishops, and to 
please himself, indulged in more fop- 
pery than became his profession.” How 
like Janius, that calling Horne ‘a poul- 
terer’s son!’ And does not that account 
for Junius’ aristocratic—“ Sir, I cannot 
descend to an altercation in the news- 
papers with you?” Walpole says again, 
‘‘Horne appeared to have scarce any 
brains ;”” and also, “ Horne has proved a 
very dull fool!” 

Sir William Draper, after his contest 
with Junius, in 1770, came to America, 
landing at Charleston, S. C., and from 
thence travelling North, he finally settled 
in New York. Marrying the beautiful 
and accomplished Miss De Lancy, he con- 
tinued to live in New York until the 
death of his wife, in 1778, when he re- 
turned to England, and, in 1779, was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant Governor of the small 
island of Minorca. While our American 
revolution was in progress, this little 
island, in the Mediterranean, was fre- 
quently threatened with attack, and it 
was finally, in 1781, lost to England by 
the mismanagement of Governor Draper 
and General Murray. 

Now, for several years, while all the 
world was gazing with intense interest 
upon the noble struggle of our ancestors 
for independence, and while all men’s 
ears were filled with the din and clash of 
arms at Saratoga, at King’s Mountain, at 
Camden, at Cowpens, at Guildford, at 


Eutaw Springs, at the siege of Gibralter, 
and were expecting, with breathless sus- 
pense, the glorious crowning act at York- 
town, which consummated the dismem- 
berment of the thirteen American colonies 
from the British Empire; at such a time 
Walpole seems unable to keep his eyes 
off that little rock in the Mediterranean, 
where was stationed the gallant ‘Sir 
William Draper, and if bet a cock-boat 
hovered off its coast, he chronicles so im- 
portant an event. And when the island 
was finally taken by the Spanish fleet, he 
is astonished at the marvellous sang froid 
with which the British public received 
the news of so astounding an event! 
“‘The loss of Minorca,” says he, “ has, 
indeed, made no more impression than if 
the King had lost his pocket-handker- 
chief.” In 1782, there was a court- 
martial held, and Draper preferred articles 
against General Murray for misconduct 
at Minorca. This courtmartial, proba- 
bly, no man in England but Junius and 
Walpole cared to know about. It was a 
matter of absorbing interest to Horace 
Walpole, who attended its sittings, and 
as it drew its slow length along, annoyed 
his correspondents with an account of its 
progress. ‘‘It is threatened,” he writes 
to Mann, “to be a most tedious trial; it 
is interrupted, at least for the present, by 
Draper’s falling sick.” At last the court- 
martial found twenty-seven of the twenty- 
nine charges of Draper against Murray 
frivolous and trifling, and ordered the 
accused and the accuser to make mutual 
apologies to each other. 

“Draper,” says Walpole, though the 
greater Bedlamite, obeyed; Murray would 
not utter all that was enjoined, and was 
put under arrest.” —Letters to Mann, vol. 
2Qnd, 277. 

If Walpole were not Junius, why this 
interest in Draper at a time when nobody 
else was taking any thought about him? 

One who wrote as much and as rapidly 
as Junius and Walpole, would, of course, 
if the same person, unconsciously use the 
same phraseology. Every writer has 


idiosyncrasies of style and expression, 
as well as of thought and sentiment. 
Certain odd or crank expressions, pet 
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phrases and the like, will, in spite of a 
man, appear in his writings, and so the 
writer may be said to be constantly pho- 
tographing himself. Now, it strikes us 
that there could be no more conclusive 
way of proving the identity of Junius 
and Walpole than by an array of the un- 
usual expressions common to both. And 
w@ assure the reader that there is not one 
such phrase used by Junius that we do 
not find it constantly in the mouth of 
Walpole. We shall proceed to instaace a 
few of the more remarkable. 

An article has been written to show 
that Junius must have been a chemist 
from his frequent use of chemical terms, 
and especially of such recondite meta- 
phors as the following: ‘“‘ His views and 
situation required a certain creature void 
of all these properties ; and he was forced 
to go through every division, resolution, 
composition, and refinement of political 
chemistry, before he happily arrived at 
the caput mortuum of vitriol in your 
Grace.” Now, Walpole was in the con- 
stant habit of making just such com- 
parisons, and fifteen years before Junius 
wrote as above quoted, he had said— 
‘‘No affront has been intended to the 
law, but to its rotten, servile limbs, such 
as explained away an Act of Settlement 
and assisted State Alchemists to render 
an Act of Parliament a caput mortuum. 
Yet, there was this difference between 
the professors: the metallurgic artist loses 
gold, the State artist gets it.” And five 
years before Junius had used the phrase, 
Walpole wrote to Mann, “ Lord Temple 
is a caput mortuum, since Churchill died 
and Wilkes was banished.” And, in a 
letter to Montagu, written about the 
same time as the one to Mann, Walpole 
says—“‘ When we are divested of that 
eagerness and illusion with which our 
youth presents objects to us, we are but 
the caput mortuum of pleasure. 

“‘ Baubles” is another favourite word 
with Junius. ‘Our enemies,” says he, 
‘treat us as the cunning trader does the 
unskilful Indian. They magnify their 
generosity when they give us baubles of 
little proportionate value for ivory and 


gold.” Walpole, in his Memoirs, had 
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said, “‘ They make a legal purchase to all 
eternity of empires and posterity, from a 
parcel of naked savages, for a handful of 
glass beads and baubles.” The word is 
continually used by Walpole. 

Junius says, ‘‘ If you deny him the cup, 
there will be no keeping him within the 
pale of the ministry.” 

Walpole, in a letter to Montagu, says, 
“* Where I believe the clergy do not deny 
the laity the cup.” In his Memoirs he 
also says, “‘ He took care to regulate his 
patron’s warmth within the pale of his 
own advantage.” And he speaks of the 
“pale of loyalty.” ‘* Wilkes’ case was 
not within the pale of privilege,” &c. 
Junius says, “ Honour and justice must 
not be renounced, although a thousand 
modes of right and wrong were to occupy 
the degrees of morality between Zeno and 
Epicurus, The fundamental principles 
of Christianity may still be preserved.” 
Walpole says, ‘The modes of Christi- 
anity were exhausted,” and “To mark 
how much modes of thinking change, and 
that fundamentals themselves can make 
no impression.” And again, “He was 
for sticking to fundamentals ;” and also, 
“But forms were not observed when 
JSundamentals were annihilated.” ‘ 

Junius, in referring to the King’s 
speech upon the opening of Parliament, 
said, “There was something wonderfully 
pathetic in the mention of horned cattle!” 
And Walpole, in his Memoirs, “* How 
confounded was the avidity with which 
all mankind pressed for a sight of the 
King’s speech, when they found not a 
word said on the petitions, but instead of 
them a lamentation about the horned 
cattle !’ 

Junius frequently uses the word ‘‘ man- 
gle” for misquote or inaccurate reporting. 
Walpole continually speaks in the same 
manner, as for instance, ‘‘ It would be in- 
justice to Lord M. to curtail and mangle, 
as I should by the want of connection, so 
beautiful a thread of argumentation. 
And in his account of his quarrel with 
Rousseau, speaking of Hume, “‘ He sup- 
pressed the commencement of my letter, 
and in that mangled form suffered them 
to publish it.” And to Hume he says, 
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«“D)’Alembert has mangled my letter.” 
In the Memoirs, ‘‘His measures would 
not now be mangled by blundering cob- 
blers.”—‘‘ The Admiral’s letter had been 
mangled and altered in a manner unwor- 
thy of honest men, of gentlemen.” And, 
‘the clerks were left to send, omit, secrete, 
or mangle, what part of those papers they 
pleased.” 

Junius, in speaking of Fox, said, 
“‘ Charles Fox is yet inblossom.” Walpole, 
in his Memoirs, says, “Attaching him- 
self to Fox he bad his hopes soon blasted 
with this blossom of an administration,” 
In the Walpoliana of Pinkerton, page 15, 
‘*Mr. Walpole remarked that at certain 
times of their lives, men of genius seemed 
to be in flower. Gray was in flower three 
years when he wrote his odes. Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams bore only one blossom, 
he was in flower only for one ode.” In 
his Letters, Walpole says, ‘‘ He has pro- 
duced blossoms of Doddington like fruit.” 
Another one of Junius’ favourite words 
is ‘‘ strain”—as “it requires no vulgar 
pen to do justice to such a strain of 
monstrous prostitution ;” and “a strain 
of prostitution which has no example.” 
Walpole speaks of “high strains of 
loyalty.” ‘‘ Lord C’s outrageous strain 
of affectation ;” ‘a strain of prudence ;” 
“another strain of authority much 
vaunted ;” “‘an extraordinary strain of 
delicacy,” &c. 

Junius used “stroke” in the same 
sense. Walpole says, ‘“‘they struck a 
bold stroke ;”’ “ Wogarth exerted his last 
stroke of genius,” &c., &c. Junius says, 
“The Englishman continued sullen and 
silent.” Walpole echoes, “sullen and 
silent as Mr. Pitt was.” Junius says, 
“to speak in lutestring.” Walpole, “It 
was a pretty lutestring administration.” 
‘To depart,”’ says Junius, ‘in the minut- 
est article, from the nicity and strictness 
of punctilio, is as dangerous to national 
honour as to female virtue ;” and again, 
‘*L am not contending fora vain punctilio. 
Walpole says, “They had indulged a 
nobler delicacy of honor, and obtained 
everything for Spain, nay, have treated 
Austria with punctilio; and, ‘‘ Though I 
wish for peace between the two countries, 


I should be much more likely to embroil 
them, for nothing on earth could make 
me depart from the smallest punctilio in 
which the honour of the nation should be 


concerned ;” and he also speaks of 


*‘quarrelling on punctilios.” 

Junius damaged himself by saying, that 
“Wilkes should be supported as long as 
he was a thorn in the King’s side.”’ Horne 
Tooke made very effective use of the 
weapon thus put into his hand by Junius. 
Walpole, in a letter to Mann, written 
about a year before Junius used the 
phrase, had said, ‘‘the court has recovered 
from its consternation, and is taking 
measures for its defence. Another great 
thorn is drawn out of its side, Sir Fletcher 
Norton.” And in his Memoirs he says 
‘None of the enemies the Duke of Graf- 
ton raised every day proved a sharper 
thorn than Calcraft.” Junius says, ‘This 
is not the hinge on which the debate 
turns.” Walpole, ‘The hinge on which 
so important a crisis ¢urned.” Junius 
speaks of that obsolete maxim of law, 
nullum tempus occurit regi.” Walpole 
calls it “an old, absurd maxim of law.” 
Junius says, ‘The ambition which has 
led you to enquire into those desirable 
arcana of a court,’ Walpole, “ researches 
into the arcana of every office.” Junius, 
in his last note to Woodfall, said, ‘J 
meant the cause and the public.” Wai- 
pole, “Mr. Pelham had meant economy” 
—‘* France, who meaned to be feared, was 


. feared heartily.” ‘“‘ Fox’s merits in the 


cause,” ‘I had scarce anything but my 
pen to carry on the cause.” Junius says, 
** You say the facts on which you reason 
are universally admitted ; a gratis dictum 
which I flatly deny.” Walpole, “the 
argument is gratis dictum.’ Junius 
proved he was no lawyer by using such 
expressions as, ‘They are the ¢rustees, 
not the owners of the estate. The fee 
simple is in us.” Walpole showed the 
same ignorance by asking, ‘‘ Do you think 
we shall purchase the fee simple of him 
for so many years?” But we fear we 
shall weary our readers by any more 
such citations, though we could go on 
indefinitely with more of them, and all 
equally as striking as those we have given. 
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All of the letters of Junius were ad- 
dressed in the old formal style, “ Jo the 
Printer of the Public Advertiser.” ‘ To 
the Duke of Grafton,” &c. Walpole, in 
Pinkerton’s Walpoliana, page 206, says, 
“I always retain the Zo on my letters, 
and think the omission an impropriety.” 
In one of his letters to Mann, Walpole 
gives the reason why the Zo had been 
dropped, ‘The postisa little unreasonable, 
as it doubles its price for a cover that 
contains nothing but a direction, and now 
it is the fashion to curtail the direction 
as much as possible, Formerly a direction 
was an academy of compliments; now 


we have banished even the monosyllable . 


To.” The Junius letters to Woodfall, 
frequently conclude “ Good-night”—“ so 
good-night.” Walpole did all his writing 
after night, and he concludes at least five 
hundred of his letters with ‘‘ good-night,” 
and “ so I wish you a good night.” 

Junius had a most violent disgust to- 
wards the Methodist church; he lugs 
in that church often by the head and 
shoulders when you are not expecting 
any such reference. In his opinion, all 
that was mean and contemptible was ex- 
pressed by the word Methodist. Thus he 
speaks of “the whining piety of the 
Methodist,” &. Now, this same morbid 
hatred of that respectable body of 
Christians was one of Walpole’s peculi- 
arities. And, reader, if you seek the 
reason of this feeling, you will find that 
Walpole, when a young man, had joined 
that church, but “falling from grace,” 
he ever after spoke in terms of abhor- 
rence both of Wesley and Whitfield. 
Rev. W. Cole, so long a friend and corres- 
pondent of Walpole, tells us that Wal- 
pole was so religious while at the Uni- 
versity, that he often played the mission- 
ary at the castle. 

‘‘When Henry Covantry,” says Cole, 
‘first came to the University, he was of 
a religious turn of mind, as was Mr, 
Horace Walpole, even so much so as to 
go with Ashton, his then great friend, to 
pray with the prisoners in the castle ; 
afterwards both Mr. Covantry and Mr. 
Walpole took to the infidel side of the 


question.” Reader, what think you of old 
Nominis Umbra holding forth at a 
Methodist love-feast, and praying with 
the mourners? 


We shall only advert to one other most 
remarkable circumstance, and conclude. 
Junius once suddenly ceased to write, and 
remained silent for many weeks, viz: 
from August 22nd, 1770, until October 
19th, 1770. Now, just at that time Wal- 
pole had a spell of sickness of seven 
weeks duration! On the 16th of October 
he writes to his cousin George Montagu, 
‘““At last I have been able to remove to 
London; but though seven long weeks 
are gone and over since I was seized,” 
&e. Now, three days after this Wood- 
fall received the following note from 
Junius: “ By your affected silence, you 
encourage an idle opinion that I am the 
author of the Whig, though you very 
well know the contrary. I neither ad- 
mire the writer nor hisidol. I hope you 
will soon set this matter right.” This is 
the only time that Junius spoke in so un- 
kind a style to his faithful friend, Wood- 
fall. Does not.the note sound like the 
peevish complainings of a sick man? 

In conclusion, we ask our readers if 
we have not kept our pledge, viz: to make 
out for Horace Walpole as strong a case, 
if not stronger, than has yet been ad- 
vanced for any other candidate, for the 
honour of having written Junius? If 
Horace Walpole was not Junius, we must 
adopt Lord Byron’s witty solution of the 
enigma, as the claims of every other 
person, who has been suggested as having 
been Junius, have been successfully nega- 
tived by the critics. Lord Byron’s hy- 
pothesis is contained in the following 
lines: 


“T’ve an hypothesis—’tis quite my own; 
I never let it out till now for fear 
Of doing people harm about the throne, 


And injuring some minister or peer 

On whom the stigma might perhaps be 
blown. 

It is—my gentle public lend thine ear, 

Tis that what Junius we are wont to call 

Was really, truly, nobody at all” !! 
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Who has the hardihood to say that the 
life of a publisher is not delightful ? 
What, for example, can be more pleasant 
than a letter like this: 


“R. M. Corieee, Va., Sept. 3, 1860. 
Dr. Sir : 


“T have, as P. Master, written you some 
four or five times, that the copy of your 
Southern Literary Messenger, sent to this 
office to the address of C. G. Phillips, has 
not been taken out of the Post Office; and 
further, that Mr. Phillips left this place 
two years ago permanently. As yon did 
not recall the Nos., F have sold a portion of 
them for postage, and will have to con- 
tinue to do so, if you do not choose to stop 
sending to this office; and if you want 
the No. on hand, to comply with the re- 
quirements of the Postal Law, and have 
them sent back to you. With this infor- 
mation you are of course at liberty to con- 
tinue or not sending the Messenger to Mr. 
Phillips. 

“ Respectfully yours, &c. 
“Ro. H. Ispert, P. M. 
“ To Messrs. Macfarlane & Fergusson, Rich- 
mond, Va.” 


Letters of this character are, we feel 
humbly grateful to say, not at all rare in 
the correspondence of a publisher. We 
give below another soothing example: 


“ Pamptin's Depot, Sept. 6th, 1860. 
“ Epitor MerssEnGer : 

“ Dear Sir—Mr. Samuel H. Mathews 
died some two or three years ago, and I 
think you had as well stop his Messenger. 
l ordered it to be stopped a good while 
ago, but you kept sending it. 

“ He left no estate. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“ N. Pampuin, P. M., 
“ By Y. B. Duyshy.” 


Can anything be more flattering than 
the above? Does it not tempt a man to 
feel proud of his business and to extend 
it widely ? 

For the benefit, not of post-masters, but 
of the public, and for the sake of having 
it handy in the house for future reference, 
we give the law on this subject. Here 
it is: 

“Sec. 106. If the publisher of any news- 
paper or periodical, after being three 


months notified that his publication is not 
taken out of the office to which it is sent 
for delivery, continue to forward such 
publication in the mail, the post-master 
to whose oflice such publication is sent 
will dispose of the same for the postage, 
unless the publisher shall pay it; and 
whenever any printed matter of any de- 


scription, received during one quarter of 


the fiscal year, shall have remained in the 
office without being called for during the 
whole of any succeeding quarter, the 
post-master at such office will give such 
notice to the publishers; and if he fail to 
pay the postage thereon within a reason- 
able time, will sell the same and credit 
the proceeds of such sale in his quarterly 
accounts in the usual manner. A similar 
course is to be pursued in reference to 
pampblets and magazines published peri- 
odically.” 


Now, we are sure that Messrs. Isbell and 
Pamplin have done their duty. But we 
would respectfully ask why it is that let- 
ters such as Mr. P. says he has written 
“ four or five times,” fail so often to reach 
us. Whoisto blame? What's the rem- 
edy, and where is it to be found? 

Not that we complain at all. Oh! no. 
We love to lose money. Who does not? 

But meanwhile we should be glad to 
know what has become of Mr. C. G. Phil- 
lips. We are attached to Mr. P. He sub- 
scribed to the Messenger five years ago, 
and from that time to this has never so 
much as hinted his desire to charge us for 
the labour of receiving it. [f he is alive, 
we want to pay him for his kindness; if 
he is dead, we want to write the obituary 
of an honest man. 

As Mr. 8. H. M. died two years ago and 
left no estate, we bave nothing to say. 
Yet it is a little strange that Mr. M. should 
have died just about the time when, accord- 
ing to our books, he became a subscriber to 
the Messenger, and that we should so long 
have been deprived of the melancholy in- 
formation. 


James C. Wetuine, Esa. The announce- 
ment of this gentleman’s association with 
Col. Seaton in the editorial conduct of the 
National Intelligencer, argues well for the 
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We ac- 
count it good fortune to know Mr. Welling 
intimately. A scholar versed in almost 


future of that stwling old paper. 


every department of learning, a linguist 
of rare attainments, a just and acute critic, 
a patient and thoughtful student of political 
history and constitutional law, an accom- 
plished writer, a man singularly exempt 
from narrow prejudices, identified by birth 
with the North, and by ties the most sacred 
with the South, we know of no one more 
sapable of filling the post made vacant by 
the death of the venerable Joseph Gales, 
than Mr. Welling. 


When we say to our brethren of the 
press who have recently honoured us with 
papers marked “Please X,” that our ex- 
change list numbers 300, we trust the 
announcement will answer as a suflicient 
excuse for the apparent want of courtesy 
in not complying with their request. Where 
a newspaper publishes our Prospectus, we 
are honourably bound to send the Messen- 
gerinreturn. This isa rule of long stand- 
ing with us, and, in justice to ourselves, 
we cannot depart from it. 





“Toe Writer” is a good fellow. If he 
will send us his real name, we will gladly 
send him the 25 cents. 





An Otp Etection Story.—Several gen- 
tlemen were riding in a car on one of the 
Boston roads,a few years ago, when the 
conversation turned on the then next Pre- 
sidentia' election, and the merits and 
prospects of Webster, Fillmore, Cass, and 
others. After some time a solemn indi- 
vidual, who had listened in silence, ad- 
dressed the party thus: 


“ My friends, you are all wrong. Before 
the election of 1852, the world will have 
come to an end, and Jesus Christ will be 
President of the Universe!” 

Up started an enthusiastic gentleman 
from the Granite State, who stutteringly 
said to the Millerite: 

“§-ir, P'll b b-bet you t-t-ten dollars New 
Hampshire w-w-won't g-go for him!” 

A roar of laughter greeted the exit of 
the Second Adventist, as he removed to 
another car. 


Table. [OcroneR 


THE MESSENGER AND THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


“ 





——., Alabama, ) 
Aug. 24,1860. § 
“ Dear B———: 

“T was born a little before the Messen- 
ger and the Knickerbocker saw the light; 
was raised on them mainly, and lived with 
them until my college career began. From 
that day, knocked about from Virginia to 
Texas, from Alabama to Missouri, I have 
never been settled long enough at a place, 
and have rarely had means enough, to 
justify me in renewing my acquaintance 
with my old friends. I cannot say that [ 
have been forgetful of either of them, be- 
cause I have had almost daily, during our 
long estrangement, evidence of their hap- 
py influence upon me. Could all our Vir- 
ginia folk of my age tell their experience 
and tell it truthfully as I do now, they 
would see that the "Messenger and its 
Northern twin brother have been of infi- 
nite service to them—have enlightened 
and improved them—and would agree 
with me now that on every honest Vir- 
ginia hearth stone a monument should be 
erected to the Messenger and Knicker- 
bocker. I would associate ‘Scott’ with 
them. I owe the three an everlasting 
debt of gratitude, and, please God, I will 
repay itone day. Now,I can do no more 
than to resume my acquaintance with the 
Messenger. Place my name among your 
subscribers, beginning with the first num- 
ber of your editorship, and keep it there 
as long as I can raise the small sum neces- 
sary to that end, and I hope that may be 
forever. Why not? I hope to hand down 
my name, and with it respect and love for 
your magazine; and I hope to associate 
with the name and the magazine enough 
of honest blood to make it an object with 
the powers that be, to keep my stock on 
the earth as long as it is fit for men, if not 
forever. 

“ Yours very sincerely and kindly, 





“ DanviLLE, Aug. 2d, 1860. 
“ Dear Messenger : 


* Enclosed, I send you some original 
papers which I have been waiting for a fit 
opportunity to transcribe for the Messen- 
ger, but, what with the pressure of my lit- 
tle farming operations and the claims of a 
progressive family, (a boy weighing eleven 
and a half pounds came to our house last 
Thursday morning,) I have had little or no 
time to think about matters that are not 
purely physical. 

“The paper marked No.1 is a Lretrer 
to the Clerk of the County Court of this 
County, from Wm. Smith, of Walker coun- 
ty, Texas. The last balf line may puzzle 


you; itis, ‘Il assign my name.’ 
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“ No. 2 is an advertisement I took down 
from a post in front of the court-house 
myself. Don’t mistake the woi«d ‘ owner’ 
at the end of the name for esqr. 

“No. 3 was sent to me as counsel for 
Holland, who was indicted for an attempt 
to commit a felony. I did not ask for a 
rule against such a witness of course. 

“Please preserve the manuscripts for 
me. S. L. M.” 


(No. 1.) 


Texis, Walker county. 





Deer sir—i am a long time from virginia 
nrly 26 years i never heerd from thare. 

i want you too right me word iff you 
pleese where hezakiah pigg is iff you know 
Jobn pigg paten pigg pall pigg, Da vid 
pigg tom mas hutcherson samuel hutcher- 
san James hutcherson or any of th pigg 
famly or hutcherson fmamly. 

anser me this line iff y pleise 

i wil anse you back 

iam ken too here whare sum of them is 

You enan show them this letter. tell 
tell them my post of is 

montgumry County Danvill texis is the 
nerist post ofiss to mee. 

Yours respect full 
Wim Smith i asine my nam. 
th march 16. 


(No. 2.) 
NOTISE. 

I Have one likey negro man for Sale. 
if Nort Sold Before March Courts, Hee 
Will Besold At PuBlicK Auction At the 
Hiest Bider. Before the Court House Dor of 
Pittsglvania County, V. A. Terms Made 
Noun Day of Sale. 

for futher infurmatidn Inquire At White- 
head And. Glenn Store. 

Exisua. V. Brovn, oner. 


(No. 3.) 

May 27the 1854. I Stephen T. Turner 
are sumans to attend pittsylvania curcit 
cort 29the in the Case of Hollain I sur- 
pouse and I know nouthing about his case 
and my reflicttions Are surch that | cant 
ride & oneable To get theire & as such I 
hope the Gentleman of the court & jurge 
gilmore will take into conclderration & 
will knot Make a rull against me. Yours 
respetfully to The good court and gurge, 


SrerpHen T. Turner. 





The Editor’s Table being, in good part, 
crowded out of the present number, we 
postpone until the next an account of a 
pleasant summer tour, from which the 
Editor has just returned. In the Novem- 
ber number, our readers may look for quite 
a collection of novelties, the combined 
effect of which will be to give the Mes- 
senger a livelier aspect and a more cheer- 
ful tone than ever before. They will also 
add to its usefulness. 


In order to wind up, as far as possible 
the business of the old concern, as well as 
to faciliiate the improvements now in pro- 
gress, we enclosed in the September num- 
ber the accounts of most of our subscribers 
who are in arrears three or four years, and 
shall send the remainder with the present 
number. A prompt response to these little 
reminders is what we expect from our 
steadfast patrons, and is all we ask to ena- 
ble us to make the Messenger still more 
worthy of their support. 





Potirres of Bem Works. 





Memortats or Toomas Hoop. Edited by 
his Daughter; witha Preface and Notes 
‘by his Son. Illustrated with copies from 
his own sketches. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. Richmond: A. Morris. 


The thousands who have appreciated 
the “Lay of the Laborer,” “The Bridge 
of Sighs,” the matchless “Song of the 
Shirt,’ and who would now know some- 
what more of the man who sung so ten- 
derly and truly, we right heartily advise to 
procure this work, and should they derive 


but half the satisfaction we ourselves en- 
joyed in its perusal, they will feel amply 
repaid for any little outlay of means and 
time required to do so. The price is but a 
trifle, the book itself a treasure to those 
who love to watch the expansion and 
development of heart and genius. It is 
as full of interest as are Hood’s own pro- 
ductions full of kindly huinour, and if we 
take our own feelings as akin to ordinary 
humanity in such matters—and we believe 
they are—then we can indeed assure our 
reader that, if the perusal of these “ Me- 
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morials” is once begun, you will find ita 
trying task to lay them down until the last 
page is finished. So was it with us; and 
likely so with you the conclusion will be 
reached with a tear lingering on the cheek 
for one who suffered in sickness so long 
and so severely, and yet amid all his trou- 
bles found and pictured out to others so 
much of the bright side of life among all 
grades of people and under all circum- 
stances, 

It is a hard matter to give quotations 
from such a work, not that it contains out- 
of-the-way matters at which to wonder, for 
it has nothing of the sort; but while it is 
full of interest, it is difficult to give ex- 
tracts disconnected with the text. Yet 
who can resist the following touching note 
written by Hood on his death-bed to his 
old friend, Dr. Moir, (the 
Blackwood) : 


“ Dear Moir: God bless you and yours, 
and good-bye! I drop these few lines, as 
in a bottle from a ship water-logged and 
on the brink of foundering, being in the 
last stage of dropsical debility; but though 
suffering in body, serene in mind. So, 
without reversing my union-jack, | await 
my last lurch. ‘Till which, believe me, 
dear Moir, yours most truly, 

Tuomas Hoop.” 


Tue Woman in Wuite. A Novel. By Wit- 
Kite Couuins. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. A. Morris, Richmond. 


This extraordinary work must, we think, 
at once rank as the furemost purely melo- 
dramatic, or sensation novel of modern 
times. Mr. Collins has thrown a force 
and power into this story, of which we 
have only seen intimations in his former 
labours. After opening the narrative with 
a cheerful sketch of Professor Pesea, an 
Italian Refugee, combining in his small 
person all the pleasant traits of his na- 
tion, the author at once begins his work, 
and in a few sentences throws a weird 
and mystic glow over the story, which 
we feel to deepen and extend, until the 
disclosure of the plot by the discovery of 
the register and subsequent death of Sir 
Percival Glyde. This effort is the more 
remarkable when we examine "8 sim- 
plicity of the means employed, which con- 
sist of a series of Runic repetitions so 
strongly exemplified in Edgar Poe’s com- 
positions, 

The misfortune which must attach to 
all novels of the terrific school, is, that the 
termination of necessity explains that 
which the imagination has been before 
allowed to dwell upon, and a feeling of 
disappointment must succeed the denoue- 


“ Delta” of 
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ment however horrible that may be. This, 
Mr. Collins has avoided as far as practi- 
cable, in withdrawing the attention of the 
reader from the éclaircissement, by relating 
a tremendous interview, tremendous from 
the self-control exercised by both parties, 
between Hartright and Count Fosca, a 
villain of entirely new stamp, except in 
his fondness for pets, in which he resem- 
bles, if we remember correctly, one of the 
Council of Three who, while condemning 
thousands to the guillotine, would fondle 
his cat with feminine tenderness. 

Our space does not allow us to give any 
idea of a plot, plain yet complex, elabo- 
rate but not confused. What we can do, 
however, is tu advise those who enjoy the 
stronger forms of light literature, to lose 
no time in reading this most interesting 
novel. 

The illustrations by Mr. McLenan are, 
as mere drawings, very clever, but the 
type of all his faces is purely American, 
and his sketches of Count Fosca, though 
funny, are violent caricatures. His female 
figures, too, would be good but for the ex- 
traordinary brevity of their waists; al- 
together, the illustrations rather reduce 
than elevate the dignity of the book. 


OccasionaL Propvuctions: Political, Diplo- 
matic, and Miscellaneous. Including 
also among others, 4 Glance at the 
Court and Government of Louis Philippe, 
and the French Revolution of 1848, while 
the Author resided as Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the U. 8. at Paris. By the late Richarp 
Rusa. Edited by-his Executors. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1860. 


We are indebted, we believe, to the 
Editors for this very valuable work, whose 
title we have given at large, in order to 
convey some idea of the interesting nature 
of its contents. But, altkongh so compre- 
hensive, it still omits a particular portion, 
which adds infinitely to the charm of the 
work. We allude to a synopsis of a few 
familiar letters of Washington to his pri- 
vate secretary and friend, Col. Tobias Lear, 
which throw a new and most interesting 
light on the domestic life of the Father 
of his Country, and elevate him still 
higher, if that were possible, in the scale 
of humanity. Placing him in vivid con- 
trast to all the great men of the earth in 
his total freedom from selfish callousness, 
from egotism and even from an allusion 
to the mighty services he had rendered to 
the country of his birth. The author, mod- 
estly, calls this “a literary trifle,” but in 
our estimation it is invaluable. We gen- 
erally know but little of the private life of 
men whose deeds have filled the world 
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with their fame. Perhaps it may be as 
well as a general rule that it is so; since 
few can be heroes to their valets de cham- 
bre. But when we can raise the veil of 
their domestic retirement, and see them 
in their social hours, when we find them 
at their homes and fire-sides exhibiting 
the same virtues which, expanding in 
their public career, spread blessings and 
happiness wherever they extend; it must 
increase our admiration, and force even 
the most skeptical to:yield some credence 
to the theory of the perfectibility of man. 

Mr. Rush’s “Synopsis,” in the work be- 
fore us, we think, affords an illustration 
of our idea. It is enriched, too, with oc- 
casional reflections and reminiscences 
which greatly increase its interest. Among 
others, the thrilling account of the man- 
ner in which the great chief received the 
intelligence of St. Clair’s defeat, will, we 
are sure, produce an ineradicable impres- 
sion on the mind of every reader. 

Mr. Rush’s book is very interesting other- 
wise, exhibiting as it does the true con- 
servatisin of a patriot, free from the dis- 
gusting selfishness of mere party consid- 
erations, and the refined and elegant spirit 
of a: scholar and gentleman. We hope 
it will meet with the extensive circulation 
it deserves. No American library should 
be without it. 


Frencn, German, Spanisu, Latin, ANnpD 
IraLiAN LANGUAGES WITHOUT A MASTER. 
By A. H. Monvreirnu. T. B. Peterson & 
Bros., Philadelphia. West an: John- 
ston, Richmond. 


The advertisement tells us, what it would 
be folly to doubt, that the Robertsonian 
Method of Learning the French, German, 
Spanish, Latin, and Italian Languages 
without the aid of a teacher, has, for the 
last ten years, been successfully tested 
throughout the whole European Continent; 
and is, without a single exception, used in 
teaching the modern languages in all the 
educational institutions of England, France 
and Germany. In London, Mr. A. H. 


Monteith, the most celebrated teacher of 


Languages in the world, bas arranged and 
perfected this system; and his works on 
the Study of French, German, Spanish, 
Latin, and Italian without a Master, con- 
tained in this volume, immediately obtain- 
ed a sudden and extraordinary popularity. 
Any person unacquainted with these lan- 
guages, can, with the aid of this volume, 
be enabled to read, write and speak the 
language of either, without the aid of a 
teacher, or any oral instruction whatever, 
provided they pay strict attention to the 
instructions laid down in the work, and 
that nothing shall be passed over without 
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a thorough investigation of the subject it 
involves; by doing which they will find 
themselves to be able to speak, read, or 
write, either language, at their will and 
pleasure. 


FANATICISM AND 
versus Fancies. 
timore. 
1860. 


irs Resutts: Or, Facts 
By A Sournerner. Bal- 
Printed by Jeseph Robinson. 


A condensed, well-arranged history of 
the inception and growth of the Abolition 
Republican Party, with some very just 
views of the folly of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia in refusing to join in the Southern 
Conference, solicited by South Carolina 
last winter. The price of this pamphlet 
is only 10 cts., and it may be had by ad- 
dressing “ A Southerner, care of Box 923, 
Baltimore, Maryland.” 


SHower or Pearts. Home Circzuz. Bos- 
#ton: Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washing- 
ton St. 


The “ Shower of Pearls” is a collection 
of the most beautiful Duets, for two so- 
pranos, soprano and alto, soprano and 
tenor, soprano and bass, and tenor and 
bass—arranged with an accompaniment 
for the piano-forte. 

The “Home Circle” is a collection of 
piano-forte music, consisting of the most 
favourite marches, waltzes, polkas, re- 
dowas, schoitisches, galops, mazurkas, 
quadrilles, dances, &c., being a repository 
of music for parlor and drawing-room re- 
creations. Amateurs of vocal and instru- 
mental music and lovers of dancing will 
find in these exceedingly neat volumes 
almost everything they desire. Mr. Dit- 
son deserves the hearty thanks of all mu- 
sical people for supplying in so cheap and 
convenient a form what has long been 


wanted. No parlor should be without 
these books. They may be had of the 
publisher in Boston, and at the music 


stores generally. 


Rosa: Or the Parisian Girl. Translated 
by Mrs. J. C. Fiuercner. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Richmond: A. 


Morris. 


“To Americans,a new and true view 
of French life among a class to whom the 
endearing word foyer, home, is not a 
stranger.” 
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Brooks’ Ovip. 

Ca#sar's CoMMENTARIES. 
HistortaA Sacra. 
CoLLECTANEA EVANGELICA. 
MANUAL oF DEVOTION. 


All of these books are edited by Presi- 
dent Brooks of the Baltimore Female Col- 
lege. They are published by A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York, in handsome and ser- 
viceable style. Having examined them 
with some care, we may safely commend 
President Brooks’ Classical Series to the 
favour of Southern teachers and students. 
The thing called Southern patriotism 
seems to be an immense humbug when 
put to the test, and yet we should hope 
Southern people had too much sense to 
poison the minds of their children with 
the abolition doctrines, which, as a gen- 
eral thing, are smuggled into the text of 
Northern school books. The Ovid and 
Cesar of Brooks’ Series are profusely illus- 
trated. The Manual of Devotion consists 
of Religious Exercises for the morning and 
evening of each day in the month, and 
is intended for the use of schools and pri- 
vate families. 

The copy of Ovid sent to this office is 
enhanced in value by copious smutches of 
printer’s ink, with here and there a nice 
drop of what appears to be molasses or 
tobacco spittle. 


New American Cycropmpia. Vol. X. Jer. 
Mac. D. Appleton & Co, New York. 
J. W. Randolph, Richmond. 


That wretched abolitionist, but compe- 
tent critic, Horace Greeley, takes the trou- 
ble to notice this volume of the Cyclope- 
dia (to which many Southern authors have 
contributed) under his own signature in 
the columns of the Tribune. He closes by 
saying, justly: 


“The Editors of the American Cyclope- 
dia have wisely and thoughtfully avoided 
the danger of making their work less use- 
ful and complete while rendering it more 
acceptable and satisfactory to the favoured 
cultivated few whose fiat is presumed to 
make or mar the fortune of books, and 
who will naturally judge it rather by its 
more or less thorough treatment of a few 
great themes than by its careful and pains- 
taking illustration of ten thousand little 
ones, none of which makes any figure or 
commands attention by itself, yet any of 
which, if omitted, would be vainly sought 
by many inquirers, and would mar by its 
absence the completeness of the work. In 
spite of much carping, not all of it un- 
prompted by “private griefs,” the New 
American Cyclopedia has fairly won its 
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way to a large and increasing sale, and to 


the hearty appreciation of the reading 
public.” 
Soutnern Sxetcues. Richmond: J. W. 
Randolph. 
A first rate collection of humorous 


sketches of Sovthern life, taken from va- 
rious newspapers and put in book form. 
They well deserve to be rescued from the 
oblivion that awaits newspaper contribu- 
tions. We know of no better book for 
after-dinner reading. - Everybody who en- 
joys a laugh ought to geta copy. The tal- 
ented gentleman whose keen appreciation 
of the humourous is displayed in this little 
volume, should by all means continue the 
work of preserving the good things that 
appear in the papers. In time, he will 
thus present the public with quite a libra- 
ry of racy literature. 


Tue Miner’s Guipr. By Jos Atkins, M.E. 
J. W. Randolph, Richmond, Va. 


A large partof this book was taken from 
an English work on the same subject by 
J. Budge. We infer, thence, that the book 
is reliable and valuable. 





ANTICIPATIONS OF THE Future, to Serve as 
Lessons for the Present Time. Richmond: 
J. W. Randolph. 


This book is as interesting as a romance. 
Its author, a man evidently of learning and 
ability—an army officer, most likely—will 
be called a disunionist for his pains. But 
his work, should it meet with that general 
perusal at the North as well as the South, 
which it deserves, will be productive of 
much good. We reserve a further and 
more extended notice for our next number. 


Tue Union. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 


A clever psalm to a dead horse. 





Tue Kettys anp tHE O’Ketiys. By Av- 
THONY TrotLtope. New York: Rudd & 
Carleton. West & Johnston, Richmond. 


One of the best, if not the very best, of 
Anthony Trollope’s novels. 





Tue Sunny Sovru. Philadelphia: G. G. 
Evans. West & Johnston, Richmond. 


To be noticed hereafter. 
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